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Lend-Lease Hearings 


William S. Knudsen, Director Gen- 
eral of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, appeared before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee as a witness 
in favor of the Lend-Lease Bill after 
several Cabinet members (Schol., Jan. 
27). But Committee members on both 
sides applauded Mr. Knudsen’s rsd to 
one question. Asked why he had left a 
$150,000-a-year job to work for nothing 
on the Defense Commission, this one- 
time Danish immigrant replied: 

“J don’t want to sound sentimental, 
but I have been working in this country 
for more than forty years. It has been 
pretty good to me. I was in a position 
to work for nothing, and I felt that if I 
could do something for the country, I 
would like to do it. That's all.” 

Mr. Knudsen was followed by wit- 
nesses against the bill. Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh said it would be better 
for England to make peace with Ger- 
many on any terms than for the war to 
go on. It was a mistake for us to send 
aid to Britain, Lindbergh said. Even 
with our help he did not think the Brit- 
ish could ever win. He declared that we 
* were perfectly safe against attack “so 
long as we. keep a reasonable army, 
navy and air force.” He told the com- 
mittee that he didn’t want either side 
to win the war. 

Former Ambassador Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy testified that he was in favor of 
helping England. But he didn’t want us 
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to get into the war. And he was op- 
posed to giving the President as much 
power as he would get from this bill. 
Norman Thomas, Socialist leader, 
also opposed the bill. “If democracy in 
this crisis,” he said, “gives sole control 


‘of peace or war to one man it has 


already surrendered the front line 
trenches to the principle of totalitarian 
dictatorship.” 


New Ambassadors 


John G. Winant will be the next 
United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain. That is the report in Washing- 
ton, although the appointment has not 
yet been definitely announced. 

Mr. Winant is a Republ’can who has 
supported the New Deal. He is a 
wealthy New Englander-with a deep in- 
terest in labor and social problems. Tall, 
deliberate and earnest, he has been 
called “an aristocratic version of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 

Mr. Winant served two terms as 
Governor of New Hampshire. In 1935 
President Roosevelt named him first 
chairman of the Social Security Board. 
During the Presidential campaign of 
1936 Mr. Winant resigned his job so he 
could be free to defend the social se- 
curity program. 

Mr. Winant went to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1935 to become assistant direc- 
tor of the International 
Labor Office in Geneva. 
In 1939 he was moved up 
to director of the I. L. O. 
He became well known 
and liked in England 
while he was doing this 
work. 

It was also said in 
Washington that a Minis- 
ter to Great Britain would 
be appointed as well as an 
Ambassador. The Minister 
would probably be a busi- 
ness man qualified to han- 
dle economic relations be- 
tween the two countries. 
Great Britain set the ex- 
“ample by appointing Sir 
Gerald Campbell, ig 
Commissioner to Canada, 
as a Minister here. 

The new British Am- 
bassador, Lord Halifax, 
reached the United States 
after a secret dash across 











- Talburt in World-Telegram 


The Raw Recruit! 


the Atlantic in the British 
_battleship Ki xg George V. 


He was personally welcomed by the 
President at Annapolis. This ship is the 
first to be finished of five new 35,000- 
ton battleships which Britain is build. 
ing to strengthen the Royal Navy. 


Willkie in England 


With a letter of introduction from 
President Roosevelt to “Dear Churchill” 
(British Prime Minister) in his pocket, 
Wendell L. Willkie arrived in London. 
He said, as he left New York on the 
Yankee Clipper, that he was going as 
a “private citizen.” His only plans were 
“to see, hear and learn what's going on 
over there.” 

The day after his arrival Mr. Willkie 
had luncheon with Prime Minister 
Churchill. He said that he planned to 
go to Eire for a’ talk with Prime Min- 
ister De Valera if he. could. He also re- 
vealed that he plans to study British air- 
plane production. He would like to 
learn how it can be coordinated with 
United States production. 


Justice McReynolds Resigns 


ames Clark McReynolds, 78 years 
old, an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court for more than 26 years, notified 
the President that he would retire gn 
February 1. This was two days before 
his 79th birthday. He told friends he 
had been thinking of retiring for nine 
years. He will give up his office under 
the 1937 Retirement Act, which permits 
him to continue drawing his $20,000-a- 
year salary. 

President Roosevelt has appointed 


five of the nine members of the present § 


Supreme Court. Justice McReynolds’ 
successor will be the sixth. This is a 
record exceeded in all the nation’s his- 
tory by only one President. That was 
George Washington. President Taft ap- 
pointed five Associate Justices and ele- 
vated one Associate Justice to be Chief 
Justice. 

Attorney General Jackson and Sen- 
ator Byrnes of South Carolina were 
considered to be the leading candidates 
for the vacancy on the Court. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds was one of 
the bitterest foes of the New Deal on 
the Supreme Court. Lately he had been 
in the minority. But from 1933 to 1937 
he and his conservative colleagues 
knocked out many New Deal laws. Mr. 
McReynolds was said to hold a record 
for writing opinions IE. ‘laws 
wholly. or partly unconstitu Some 
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of his associates said that he had re- 
mained in office to such a great age in 
the hope that a new, more conservative 
President might be elected to appoint 
his successor. 


Streamlining the Agencies 


One of the reasons why President 
Roosevelt was to the Walter- 


Logan Bill was a committee was at 
work studying the subject-matter of the 


measure. He wanted to wait and see 
what the committee had to say before 
taking any action. (The Walter-Logan 
Bill was intended to regulate adminis- 
trative agencies of the government. It 
was passed by Congress but vetoed by 
the President. ) 

The committee, headed by the new 
Assistant Secretary of State, Dean G. 
Acheson, has now reported. Its princi- 
pal recommendations are: 1. To change 
the system whereby the same men act 
as prosecutors and judges in handling 
cases brought before the agencies; 
2. To provide more nearly uniform rules 
and regulations for agencies and to per- 
mit citizens affected to have a hand in 
drafting them; 3. To cut red tape by 
having more informal conferences and 
settlements. 

Another attempt would probably 
have been made to pass the Walter- 
Logan Bill or one like it in this session 
of Congress. The administration may 
put the Acheson proposals forward as a 
substitute for nik a bill. They accom- 
plish what the Walter-Logan Bill was 
supposed to accomplish without ham- 
stringing the agencies. 


British Advance in Africa 


Six weeks and two days after the be- 
ginning of the British offensive in Africa 
Australian troops entered Tobruk. Four 
Italian generals, an admiral, and 14,000 
soldiers were captured. The British es- 
timated that altogether they had cap- 
tured more than a third of Marshal 
Graziani’s army. 

Even before the mopping-up was fin- 
ished at Tobruk the British forces were 
on their way to the next Italian base, 
Derna, the “Pearl of Cyrenaica,” 110 
miles to the west. There is little likeli- 
hood that the Italians will be able to 
hold Derna, which is lightly fortified 


and has only a small garrison. The 
American flag once flew over Derna. It 
was captured by an American army un- 
der General William Eaton in 1805 dur- 


_ ing our war with Tripoli. 


As the march of conquest across 
Libya continued, the British were also 
pressing forward in East Africa. The 
second Italian defense line in Eritrea 
was reported broken and the British 
were c glint dha geeks 
of A t. If ca is, 
will oe orth at leads siasty 


’ miles to the Eritrean capital of Asmara. 


And the Italians were having trouble 
in another part of East Africa. Haile 
Selassie ior. returned to Ethiopia and 
called the tribesmen to revolt. London 
reported that 200 Italian soldiers were 
killed or captured in a two-day fight 
with “Ethiopian rebels east of Lake 


Tana. 


Three Days of Terror 


Rumania is emerging from a reign of 
terror. For three days one faction of the 
Iron Guard ran riot in Bucharest and 
other Rumanian towns. (Part of the 
Guard remained loyal to the govern- 
ment.) Iron Guardists and government 
troops fought through the streets. The 
rebels attacked government buildings, 
looted and heal Jewish dwellings and 
synagogues. About 2000 people were 
reported killed. 
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vernment for no reason except that 
a belonged to the Guard. The 
Guardists, angered, accused the Pre- 
mier of being in the pay of the “Masons, 
Jews and British Totelli ence Service.” 
They demanded that eh ousted from 
the government. When that was noi 
done they revolted. Horia Sima, the 
Vice Premier, led the rebellion. He was 
captured by the government and will 
probably be shot. 


Two Conversations 


There have recently been two private 
talks in Europe in which the whole 
world was interested. One was between 
Hitler and Mussolini. This was the first 
meeting of the two dictators since be- 
fore the Italian invasion of Greece. 
They did not reveal what they had to 
say to each other. But it seemed safe 
to suppose that they were going over 
the events of the past few months and 
planning what their next move would 


The Italian radio and newspapers 
hinted that the United States was one 
of the subjects of the conversation. Hit- 
ler and Mussolini know that American 
aid to Britain is going to increase as 
time goes on. They let it be known that 
they were planning to drive the British 
out of Greece, Libya and the Medi- 
terranean before we had time to 
strengthen Britain in that part of the 
world. 

The other conversation took place in 
France. Marshal Petain, the Chief of 
State, met Pierre Laval, whom he had 
recently ousted from his cabinet. They 
had a long conversation and cleared up 
their misunderstanding. 





All this time the Ger- 
man troops in Rumania 
held aloof. Then, on the 
third day of the fighting, 
they took a hand. With 
their help the Rumanian 
army crushed the. last of 
the rebels. Premier Anto- 
nescu announced that or- 
der had been restored. 

Apparently the _rebel- 
lion was caused by dissen- 
sion between Premier An- 
tonescu. and the Iron 
Guardists with whom he 
shared the government. 
The Premier is a straight- 
forward soldier of the old 
school. He has no sym- 
pathy with the hooligan 
methods of the Guard. He 
dismissed the Minister of 
the Interior, who was a 
leadin: Iron Guardist. 
Then he got rid of 10,000 
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paid large salaries by the 
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The reconciliation between the two 
men was probably intended to please 
the’ Germans, Laval is much more 
friendly to Germany than Petain is, and 
Hitler would like to have him in a place 
of power at Vichy. But the Vichy gov- 
ernment insists that there is not going 
to be any change in its policy. Ob- 
servers thought that Petain was playing 
for time. 


Japanese Warnings 


The “ping pong” war between Thai- 
land Indo-China seems to be near- 
ing its end. Japan has offered to medi- 
ate the conflict and. both sides have 
agreed. The Thai are gled to have 

ow that the 
Japanese will give them all the best of 
it. The French accepted because there 
was nothing else for them to do. Ameri- 
can and British officials were disap- 
pointed. They had been trying to get 
the two countries to make peace 
themselves. They are afraid that Japa- 
nese mediation will give Tokio an ex- 
cuze to establish itself in Indo-China. 

The new Japanese Ambassador to 
the U. S., Kichisaburo Nomura, is on 
his way to ae The Japanese 
hope that he may be able to improve 
relations between the two countries. 
But they are not very confident about 
suceeding in this object. 

Foreign Minister Yosuki Matsuoka 
spoke frankly before the Diet of danger 
of war with the United States. Premier 
Konoye declared that British and 
United States aid to China will not be 
allowed to spoil Japanese plans. Mat- 
suoka denied Mr. Hull's charge that 
the Japanese are g to get control 
of the whole Western Pacific area, and 
advised the United States to stop “inter- 
fering with Japan.” 

President Roosevelt paid no atten- 
tion to these warnings. He announced 
that he was sending Lauchlin Currie, 
one of his administrative assistants, to 
confer with the Chinese government. 
Mr. Currie will probably help General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek make the best 
possible use of the money the United 
States has lent him. 


Vitamins for Defense 


“Vitamins will win the war.” That is 
the slogan suggested-by one of the sci- 
entists who is working on the problem 
of food in war time. 

Diet can be an important part of the 
defense program. Experts agree that a 
really “all-out” job of defense is impos- 





Wide World 


Members of the House Foreign Affairs Committee listen to testimony on the Lend- 
Lease. Bill. Left to right are Chairman Sol Bloom (Dem. N. Y.); Hamilton Fish 
(Rep. N. Y.); Charles A. Eaton (Rep. N. J.) and George H. Tinkham (Rep. Mass.) 


sible unless the physical health of 
Americans is considerably improved. 
One way to do this is to see that we 
get the proper food. So the government 
is going to give the housewives of 
America the most thorough education in 
how to feed their families that was ever 
provided by any nation in the world. 

The task of spreading the gospel of 
nutrition will be in charge of Paul V. 
McNutt, Social Security Administrator. 
He has been given the impressive title 
of “coordinator of all health, medical, 
welfare, nutrition, recreation and other 
related fields of activity affecting the 
national defense.” 


Lesson Number One in the nation’s * 


diet course, the experts say, will be that 
vitamins are not just another food fad 
but one of the most important weapons 
for use on the Nutrition Front. 

One of the long-standing complaints 
of the nutrition experts concerns white 
flour. Americans insist on having white 
bread. To give it to them millers have 
refined flour to a point where its food 
value is seriously impaired. It contains 
only about a tenth as much vitamin B-1 
as old-fashioned flour used to. 

Scientists at the Fleischmann Lab- 
oratory have developed a yeast plant 
containing vitamin B-1. When this is 
used in making bread the vitamin con- 
tent that has been refined out of the 
flour is restored. This new yeast is 
being used in the U. S. and Britain. 


Canada’s Dilemma 


Many Canadians believe that their 
constitution is out of date. But they 


are having a great deal of trouble try- 
ing to adjust it to modern times. 

They started working on it in 1937. 
A Royal Commission was appointed to 
go over the constitution and suggest 
Pag yas n They made their report 
a few months ago and a Dominion- 
Provincial Conference was called in 
January to discuss it. The Dominion 
government is the national government 
of Canada. The nine provinces corre- 
spond to our states. 

The chief conclusion of the commis- 
sion was that authority is badly divided 
between the central government and 
the — governments. This is par- 
ticularly true of taxation. The commis- 
sioners felt that too much of the power 
to tax is left to the provinces. 

As a solution to this dilemma, the 
commission recommended that the Do- 
minion government take over the debts 
of the provinces and the total .cost of 
unemployment relief. In return the 
pat would give up their right to 
evy income and other taxes and, in 
part, their power to borrow money. The 
central ot would also agree to 
pay each province enough money to 
enable it to operate the same social 
services that the other provinces main- 
tain. This would do’ away with the pres- 
ent inequalities among the provinces. 

The Dominion-Provincial Conference 
which discussed this plan was a com- 
plete failure. The rich provinces, par- 
ticularly Ontario and British Colum- 
bia, refused to turn their large revenues 
over to the Dominion for the benefit of 


the poorer provinces. Alberta also ob- 


jected, for othe. reasons. 
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The Battle of H. R. 1776 ea 
"mos FLR.1776 


Many Supporters of Aid Bill Favor Time and 
Money Limitations; Critics Charge It 
Gives President Dictatorial Powers 
to Drag America Into War 


F > many months the American 

le have been earnestly argu- 
foe the question: Should the 
United States give “aid short of war” 
to Britain? Today, there is little 
doubt that a majority favors a pro- 
gram of aid. (See Schol., Jari. 13, 
1941, p. 5.) Now a more serious 
question has arisen — How far shall 
we extend “aid short of war” to the 
British? President Roosevelt’s answer 
to this question was short and 
dramatic. He presented to Congress 
a sweeping program to lend or lease 
American ships, planes and other 
arms to Britain and other nations 
fighting aggression. This Lend-Lease 
Bill (H. R. 1776) would make the 
President virtually the sole judge of 
how much-aid should be given those 
nations. 


H. R. 1776 has touched off a hot 
debate in Congress and throughout 
the country. “Isolationist” leaders — 
who believe we should mind our own 
business —roundly denounced the 
bill. Senator Bennett Clark of Mis- 
souri said it was “simply a bill to 
authorize the President to declare 
war.” Others called H. R. 1776 a 
“blank check” giving the President 
the powers of a dictator. Those fa- 
voring the measure said the present 
war emergency made necessary the 
granting of broad powers to one 
man. “The time has come,” declared 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “to de- 
cide between creating an American 
war lord, committed to a policy of 
making democracy supreme, or of al- 
lowing a Nazi war lord, bent on 
world domination and the enslave- 
ment of free peoples, to rampage 
at will over the globe.” 


o 


Stop, Look, Listen 


But there is another side to this argu- 
ment. “Anxious questions are not con- 
fined,” says the Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
“to those outspoken isolationists. . . . 
They are raised by others who endorse 
the President’s avowed aims, but hesi- 
tate to give so much potyer to one man. 
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. . » Some of the reasons 
for this hesitation are 
found in H.R. 1776. .. . 
In its original form the 
bill would confer on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wider - 
ers than those ever held by 
any Chief Executive, ex- 
cept when the country is 
actually at war. . . . If en- 
doised without reserva- 
tion it would tend to make 
the United States an 
avowed ally of Great Brit- 
ain on terms and condi- 
tions fixed solely by the 
President... . ” 

-Arguing along this line, 
the Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette declared: “There is 
no excuse whatever for 
asking Congress to surrender .its con- 
stitutional powers, especially when the 
very struggle in se sp hope to help 
is aimed at the destruction of one-man 
government.” 

What are the “constitutional powers” 
that Congress may surrender? Well, the 
Constitution gives Congress the exclu- 
sive power to declare war. One section 
of H.R. 1776 gives the President power 
to let British warships enter American 
drydocks to be repaired. Alf M. Lan- 
don, Republican Presidential candidate 
in 1936, said this move would “import 
the war into America. . . . In such a 
provision he’s removing our only nat- 
ural barrier of defense (the Atlantic 


‘Ocean ). He’s certainly bringing the war 


close to home.” In addition H.R. 1776 
declares that “notwithstanding the _ 
visions of any other law,” the President 
may authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy or any other department or 
agency of the government “to sell, 
transfer, exchange, lease or otherwise 
dispose of . . . any defense article” 
(weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel or 
boat) to any nation “whose defense the 
President’ deems vital to the defense of 
the United States. . . . ” Critics contend 
that these provisions in H.R. 1776 em- 
power the President to commit acts of 
war without the approval of Congress. 
Thomas E. Dewey, unsuccessful ‘can- 
didate for the Republican Presidential 
nomination in 1940, had this to say 
about H.R. 1776: 

“All aid to the embattled free coun- 
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THE SPIRIT OF ’76! 


tries can be provided by an America 
which is still free and working under 
the democratic process. I am sure Con- 
gress will authorize all possible aid 
without surrendering its right to repre- 


sent the people. . . .” 


The Question of Convoys 


Opponents of the bill also fear that it 
gives the President power to give our 
own warships and other weapons to 
Britain if he deems this action vital “to 
the defense of the United States.” They 
also fear that American warships may 
be used to convoy (guard) vesseis tak- 
ing supplies to Britain. Former Ambas- 
sador to Britain Joseph P. Kennedy was 
questioned ‘about this possibility by 
members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. Kennedy admitted that the con- 
voying of ships probably would mean 
war for the reason that if one of our 
ships was sunk, the American people 
probably would want to go to war. He 
suggested that the Bill ban convoys ex- 
cept when specifically approved by 
Congress.- Several members of the 
House Committee expressed a lack of 
confidence in what the President might 
do with the vast powers in H.R. 1776. 
Mr. Kennedy insisted that anyone who 
thought the President was trying to get 
us into war was “crazy.” 

_ Following : the Kennedy testimony, 
President Roosevelt told reporters he 
was not seriously considering the con- 
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voying of nee He indicated that 
would probably mean shooting, and 
shooting came “awfully close to war.” 
The President also described as “Old 
Mother Hubbard stuff” the fears that 
he would give our warships to other 
nations. 


A Crisis in March? 


If this is so, replied opposition leaders, 
why shouldn’t the President agree to 


amendments specifically banning con-_ 


voys and the transfer of 
our warships to other na- 
tions? They say these two 
matters have not been 
cleared up. They point out 
that Secretary of War 
Henry Stimson told the 
House Foreign Affairs 
Committee it might be 
necessary to convoy sup- 
plies to Britain. He urged 
Congress not to shackle 
the President’s hands, or 
“even his fingers,” against 
future emergencies. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank 
Knox said he did not favor 
convoys at present. But 
when the question of limit- 
ing the bill was put to him 
he followed Secretary 
Stimson in opposing most 
amendments. Both these 
Secretaries warned the 
Committee that Britain 
may face a crisis in 90 
days. Commenting upon 
these amendments, Wil- 
liam Philip Simms of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers said: 

“If and when this crisis comes, ‘it is 
asked, will the United States stand by 
and see Britain beaten, when by the 
use of the fleet she might be saved? 
In such an emergency, Ao sale, trans- 
fer or loan of U. S. warships to Britain 
might prove to be the one and only way 
this country could give her more im- 
mediate aid. And few members of Con- 
0 seriously believe that the Presi- 

ent would refrain from using his power 
to the full... .” 

Any such action might lead to war. 
And many people who favor all pos- 
sible aid to Britain believe the Presi- 
dent’s power to take such a drastic step 
should be governed more closely by 
Congress. They say the ple and 
Congress may approve warlike acts to 
aid Britain in a crisis. But, they argue, 
Congress should be kept fully informed 
of such drastic measures. Friendly 
critics of H.R. 1776 want particularly 
to make these changes in the bill: 


p Suggested Amendments 


1. A time limit of two years. Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hiull, 


strongly favors H.R. 1776 as an 
emergency measure, said he had no ob- 
jections to a time limit. Wendell L. 
Willkie, the President’s opponent in the 
1940 election, also backs the bill, but 
wants a time limit on the powers 
granted Mr. Roosevelt. 

2. The money value of materials lent 
or leased to Britain to be specifically 
fixed by Congress. Under the Consti- 
tution, precautions are made against a 
possible military dictatorship by pro- 





Harris & Ewing 


Fulfillment of the promise to give “aid short of war” 
to Britain. A U. S. plane is unloaded in Britain. 


viding that no appropriation of money 
for armies shall be for longer than two 
years. Therefore, the money powers in 
H.R. 1776 should be limited more 
strictly. Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, who believes we 
must give Britain financial assistance, 
indicated no disapproval of a money 
limit. 

3. Congress to be allowed to decide 
whether aid may be given any nation 
other than Britain. At present, the bill 
places no limit on the nations the Presi- 
dent can aid if he deems it advisable. 
Critics say such action might cause a 
war. So they think Congress should 
have a voice in it. 


4. A Congressional committee of 
both Republicans and Democrats to be 
set up to confer regularly with the 
President on aid for Britain. In his 
testimony, Joseph P. Kennedy favored 
such a plan. He said that to get things 
done you must centralize the power in 
ong man. Congress must surrender some 
of its powers. But a small committee 
should be set up so that Congress could 
keep in touch with the President. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt does not think the Con- 
stitution permits such a committee. But 
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Thomas vs. Willkie 


Thus far we have concerned our- 
selves mainly with the “friendly critics” 
of H.R: 1776.. These critics believe the 
bill is needed to save Britain, but they 
want to change its methods. Now let us 
consider those critics who condemn the 
whole idea back of H.R. 1776. 

Appearing as an opposition witness 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Norman Thomas, Socialist Presi- 
dential candidate, declared: “The 
chance under this bill of just limited 
warfare- for any long period of time is 
slim. . . . It may involve the United 
States in a 30 years’ war, waged all 
around the world. . American 
democracy is still so strong that it will 
not be killed even by the passage of 
this bill, but it will be sorely wounded 
in the house of its alleged friends. . . .” 
Earlier, at a Town Meeting of the Air 
radio program, Thomas charged that 
neither the President nor Mr. Willkie, 
during the 1940 campaign, had given 
any hint that such a bill was necessary. 
Mr. Willkie, who was attending this 
program, was asked to comment on Mr. 
Thomas’ h. He declared: 

“I would like to remind you that 
when Mr. Thomas says that the Amer- 
ican ple had no choice except to 
vote fe Mr. Roosevelt or myself, they 
also had the privilege of voting for Mr. 
Thomas. Mr. Thomas went all over this 
country preaching the same doctrine of 
narrow isolationism that he preaches 
tonight. If I recall the results of the 
election. . . . Mr. Roosevelt got some 
27,000,000 votes; I got some 23,000,- 
000 votes, and I never have seen a pub- 
lic record of how many Mr. Thomas 


ot. ... 
: “If I believed . . . that Britain could 
collapse and America could survive 
economically, then I would not take a 
single risk in involving this country in 
any foreign entanglement. . . . But if I 
believed, as I do, that if Britain col- 
lapses the free way of life will pass from 
America, then even I, who opposed the 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt with 
all the resources - of my being, 
would grant him such extraordinary 


power. ... 
Wood vs. Hull 


Other critics of the President’s policy 
say we should attempt to stop the war 
by suggesting peace negotiations, rather 
than prolong it by giving aid to Britain. 
“If we say ‘No’ to entrance into the 
war,” said General Robert Wood of the 

: (Continued on page 18) 
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By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph. D. 


N THE general and ob 
jectives of the “lend-lease” bill, 
Congress and the country seem 

pretty well agreed. There are, to be 
sure, some who object to the whole 
thing - men like Hiram Johnson, 
Wheeler, Fish, and Tinkham in Con- 
gress, men like Lindbergh, Castle, and 
Hugh Johnson in private life. But it is 
fairly safe to say that the real debate 
will not be ‘over the objectives of the 
measure but over the methods by which 
it proposes to reach those objectives. 
The cea in short, will involve the 
important issue of executive powers. Is 
it right, is it wise, is it constitutional, 
to grant or delegate to the President 
powers as vital and as extensive as 
those provided for in this bill? 

And what are the terms of this bill? 
Under it the President might, “when he 
deems it inthe interest of national de- 
fense,” authorize the manufacture, sale, 
transfer, or lease of any defense articles 
to any country whose defense is vital to 
the defense of the United States. That 
is the gist of the bill; the other pro- 
visions concern only details. 

Now what is the objection to this 
bill? The objection is, of course, that it 
grants to the President ers more 
extensive than any which have ever 
been entrusted to a Chief Executive in 
the history of our own or of other 
democracies. It therefore raises at once 
the issue of “dictatorship,” and already 
many of those who oppose the bill have 
charged that its passage would mark 
the end of democracy and the establish- 
ment here of a Presidential despotism. 
What we have here presented, then, is 
two issues: one of law and one of pol- 
icy is the proposed dele- 
gation of power constitu- 
tional? Is the proposed 
delegation of power ex- 
pedient? 

The first question, we 
may as well confess, can- 
not be answered in any. 
final way. Under normal 
circumstances it may be 
doubted whether the 
Courts would ratify a dele- 
gation of legislative pow 
ers as extensive as that 
here provided for. Even 
here, however, the 
tion is confused, and 
are few precedents. But, 
of course, the circum- 
stances are not normal. 
Time and again our Courts 
have held that emergen- 








Emergency Powers and the 
Presidency 


cies justify the exercise of powers not 
valid in ordinary times. The F robability 
is that the Courts would hold that the 
present emergency was of this nature. 
And this probability is fortified by the 
consideration, which we must never 
forget, that in our Constitutional system 
the President is the Commander-in-chief 
of the armies and navies of the United 
States, that he has control of the con- 
duct of its foreign affairs, and that is he 
is under oath to “preserve, protect, and 
defend” the Constitution. 

What of the second question—that of 
policy or expediency? Ought Congress 
entrust to the President control of our 
“aid to the democracies”? Is the Presi- 
dent better fitted, better fw ~y; to 
exercise that power than is the Con- 
gress? Will dictatorship or despotism 
or the destruction of our civil rights and 
liberties result from giving to one of- 
ficer powers so extensive and so vague? 


Principles and Personalities 


Unfortunately these questions are not 
being and probably cannot be consid- 
ered on their merits. Personalities in- 
evitably enter into any discussion. The 
abstract question whether the Execu- 
tive should have these powers is differ- 
ent from the specific question whether 
Franklin D. Roosevelt should be 


granted these powers. For, on the one 
hand, there are many who profoundly 
distrust Mr. Roosevelt, who assert that © 
he has in the past flouted the Constitu- 
tion, and who believe that his inclina- 





Prem etching by Volek in Library of Congress 


Lincoln Writing the Emancipation Proclamation. He 
was depicted as trampling the Constitution under foot 
and using Satan as an inkwell. The table has an “all- 
seeing” eye, but we see those powers differently. today. 


- 





Professor of History, Columbia University 





tion is all toward dictatorship. And, on 
the other hand, there are many—more 
in fact—who have faith in Roosevelt, 
who believe that at present he alone can 
save our democracy, who recall that 
he is the only President to receive three 
times the vote of confidence of the 
American people. 

But let us try to look at this question 
divorced from personalities—to look at 
it as a matter of principle in our gov- 
ernmental system. The American tradi- 
tion has been, certainly up to the twen- 
tieth century, one that looked with sus- 
picion Fer me too much government and 
upon imited power. The whole ten- 
dency of our early constitutional think- 
ing was toward a government that was 
strictly limited. In short, Americans 
have feared government, and sought to 
restrain it within carefully defined 
bounds. But, more and more, we have 
had to turn to government to do the 
many things that only government can 
do. And in the present emergency, what 
is needed above all, is a government 
that is efficient and swift—a government, 
in short, that can act. 

Now if prompt action is necessary, it 
is obvious that great powers must be 
entrusted to the executive branch of 
the government—to that branch which 
is required to execute decisions. If 
power and authority must be given in 
this crisis, where should it be given but 
to the executive? He, and he alone, is 
in a position to act promptly and effec- 
tively. He is in a position to command 
every source of information, to call 
upon the most expert and non-partisan 
apt: to make gp oo a and joie a 
them. He is commander-in-chief of the 
Army and the Navy; he has charge of 
the conduct of foreign affairs; he is re- 
quired to see that laws be faithfully 
executed. 


Times of Crisis 
Our own history supports this logic. 
I'wice before this ps has baie 
faced with an overwhelming emer- 
gency—at the time of the Civil War 
and at the time of the World War. In 
both instances the President exercised 
immense powers that might justly be 
called dictatorial. Lincoln exercised 
these powers without Congressional 
sanction—merely on his own initiative. 
Wilson exercised them with Congres- 
sional sanction. Both Lincoln and Wil- 
son were, in their day, the most pow- 
erful rulers in the Western world. Both 

were denounced as dictators. 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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ALUMINUM 
THE FEATHERWEIGHT METAL 


_ No. 5 in Scholastic’s Series on Major Defense Industries 


The Speed, Lightness, and Durability of Aluminum Are Essential Not Only in 
Airplanes, but for Many Other War Needs; Expansion Will Overcome Shortage 


salt flats of Bonneville, re- 

cently broke thirty-three inter- 
national and American records 
in its 500-mile flight. It was built of 
aluminum. 

Aluminum has always played a 
prominent part in the saga of speed. 
Today, the attention of world is 
more than ever riveted on this light 
and strong metal, because of the 
critical part it plays in national de- 
fense. 

To the layman, “national defense” 
in connection with aluminum means 
airplanes, airplanes, and more air- 
planes, (Scholastic, Nov. 18, 1940) 
but to the aluminum manufacturer 
it means a great deal more than that. 


A RACING car, roaring down the 


Mess-Kits, Pistons, Nylon 


There are many humble stations 
which aluminum occupies in na- 
tional defense. Airplanes are only 
the pos spot in the program. 

ink of the millions of mess-kits 
used by the army. Think, too, of the 
huge steam-jacketed kettles, stock 
pots, and field ranges used not only 
in camp, but also on board ship and 
at various bases. 

Then, humbler still, but very im- 
portant, are the aluminum pistons— 
millions of them—which are used in 
motorized and mechanized units of 
our defense weapons. 

And, going even tarther afield, 
there are any number of other places 
in which aluminum must be used to 
assure an adequate national defense. 
The lining of officers’ uniforms is 
made from rayon, and much rayon 
machinery is made of aluminum. 
Nylon is made on aluminum equip- 
ment, too, and nylon can be used for 
parachutes. : 

And now, let’s go way down the 
line! The most important single item 
in any industrial program is the ade- 
quate supply of machine tools—the 
machines Phat make*other machines. 


_ By R. T. Griebling | 


Aluminum Company of America - 


(See Scholastic, Jan. 13, 1941, page 
9.) Important reciprocating parts in 
these machines are now made of 
aluminum, including cylinders for 
chucks, clutch discs, radial drill 
ae gear case covers, shaper rams, 

eads, rocker arms, and other appli- 
cations too numerous to: mention 
here. 

The metal aluminum has had a 
most interesting history. It is fourth 
among metals in point of volume of 
production, fifth in point of tonnage, 
and yet, only a little more than fifty 
years ago, it was a laboratory curi- 
osity and only a few tons of it were 
made each year. 

This wasn’t the fault of aluminum, 
for it is the most plentiful metal in 
the earth’s crust; it was the fault of 
man, who didn’t know how to ex- 
tract this important material from its 
ores. Sir Humphrey Davy suspected 
the presence of aluminum as early 
as 1807. Not until 1825 did a scien- 
tist—Hans Christian Oersted—isolate 
the first few grams of aluminum from 
its compounds. 


Oersted, and the scientists that 
followed him, used expensive chem- 
icals to obtain their aluminum, hence 
the price of the metal a hundred 
years ago was very prohibitive. A 
pound of aluminum in 1852 cost 
$545, and extensive use of it at that 
time was out of the question. 


Napoleon III, Emperor of the 
French, had heard about aluminum’s 
lightness and thought it would make 
an ideal metal for use in the army. 
He envisioned aluminum armor for 
his cuirassiers, aluminum scabbards 
and belt buckles and other military 
accoutrements. If his army had less 
to 7 around with it, he reasoned, 
it would be more mobile, and would 


rival that of his illustrious uncle, 
Napoleon I. 

Napoleon III accordingly assisted 
Henri Sainte-Claire Deville, fore- 
most French scientist of his time, 
with generous grants from the 
French treasury to find.a way by 
which aluminum could be reduced 
inexpensively. In three years Sainte- 
Claire Deville had lowered the price 
to $272 a pound—a far cry from that 
of iron, which sold for about a penny 
a pound. 

Europe's greatest scientific minds 
turned their attention to the prob- 
lem. By 1885, a pound of aluminum 
cost eight dollars, and would prob- 
ably not have been the inexpensive 
metal it is today had it not been for 
two young men who discovered a 
new process for making aluminum. 


The Hali Process 


On February 23, 1886, Charles 
Martin Hall, a 22-year-old graduate 
of Oberlin College, was able to say 
that he could reduce aluminum from 
its ores by electrochemical means. 
At about the same time, a 22-year- 
old Parisian, Paul Louis Toussaint 
Heroult, made the same discovery. 
Neither knew the other, neither was 
aware of the other’s experiments un- 
til much later. But both left their 
imprint on metal progress. : 

Hall’s discovery lay essentially in 
the fact that he could take a bit of 
cryolite, melt it in a small crucible, 
then add aluminum oxide and pass 
an electric current through the mix- 
ture. Aluminum would form slowly 
in the bottom of the crucible. It was 
the long-awaited inexpensive process 
for making aluminum. As a result, a 
pound of aluminum costs 17 cents 
today, as compared with the eight- 
dollar-a-pound price prior to Hall. 

Hall had no money with which to 
exploit his remarkable discovery. 
Yet that discovery was to be worth 

(Continued on page 12) 
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1 Bauxite ore, from which aluminum is made, may be found 
deep in the ground. In such cases the ore is obtained by 
mining for it much as one mines for coal. The picture shows 
two workmen drilling holes preparatory to blasting the 
bauxite out of the vein. The ore is then taken to the surface 
and purified. 


THE STORY OF 


When the bauxite vein is near the surface, the ore 
ean be obtained by stripping the earth from the 
vein and carrying the bauxite away in small four- 
wheel cars. Here is a bauxite mine in Arkansas. 


Picture shows an all-aluminum unloader boom 
used by the S. S. Conneaut, which is in service on 
the Great Lakes. Alumigum has many uses be- 
cause of its light weight and durability. 


Aluminum is useful for storage tanks because of 
its high resistance to corrosion. These men are 
bending a large plate of aluminum prior to mak- 
ing a tank. The heads shown will be welded on. 


a 


The workman below is forging an aluminum airplane propellor 
blade. A majority of airplane propellors are made of aluminum. 
Airplane engine crankcases, pistons, fuel tanks, cylinder blocks 
and other parts are made of this light metal. 





7 Here is the most powerful testing machine in the 
world. It is located at the Aluminum Research Labo- 
ratories in New Kensington, Pa. The machine is used 
in studying the working and hghavior of metal under 
various conditions. It exerts force of 3,000,000 Ibs. 


ALUMINUM 


The aluminum shéet has been rolled into this 
shape from a billet which was passed back and 
forth through the mills. When it is finished the 
sheet is then coiled and split as shown in photo. 


This light but sturdy all-aluminum racing car, de- 
signed by Harry A. Miller, recently broke 33 inter- 
national and American automobile speed records 
in its run over the salt flats of Bonneville, Utah. 


Approximately 80 per cent of the net weight of an 
all-metal airplane is aluminum alloy—a mixture of 
aluminum and other metals. Here workmen are 
assembling alloy sheet fuselage covering on frame. 


10 One of the units of the new field range for U. S. Army. 

Three of these units make up a complete range. The unit 
is made of steel and aluminum, and the cooking utensils 
in the range are made entirely of aluminun:. 
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12 Scholastic 


Aluminum 
(Continued from page 9) 
millions to him before he died. But at 
first conservative financiers could see no 

future in the discovery. 

Discouraged and downhearted, after 
more than two years of effort, Hall re- 
turned to his home in Oberlin. While in 
Cleveland, however, he was told by a 
friend to see Captain Alfred E. Hunt, 
head of the Pittsburgh Testing Labora- 
tory, who might possibly become inter- 
ested. 


Inventor Meets Capital | 


Hall’s meeting with Hunt in the sum- 
mer of 1888 proved to be the turning 
point in the young inventor's career. 
Hunt, a young man of thirty-three, had 
already made a name for himself in the 
steel industry. He had come to Pitts- 
burgh to erect some open hearth fur- 
naces for Park Brothers (now the Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America). 
There he met George H. Clapp, (since 
1923 a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Scholastic, see Oct. 21, 1940 
issue) a talented chemist who was the 
son of the secretary of the company, 
and together they organized a chemical 
consulting firm which became the Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory. 

When Hall described his invention to 
Czptain Hunt, that wide-awake metal- 
lurgist immediately saw its possibilities. 
Within a few weeks he and Mr. Clapp 
interested a number of Pittsburghers in 
founding a company for the manufac- 
ture and fabrication of aluminum b 
the Hall process. The firm called itself 
the Pittsburgh Reduction Company and 
its first plant consisted of a 24 x 70 ft. 
corrugated iron one-story building on 
Smallman Street, Pittsburgh. 

From these small beginnings grew 
the Aluminumi Company of America 
with its nine mines, sixteen plants, and 
twenty-one sales offices. The name of 
the company was changed from Pitts- 
burgh Reduction Company to the 
Aluminum Company of America in 
1907 in order to identify the company 
more closely with the product it manu- 
factured. 

The process of getting started took a 
long time. No one at first had any use 
for this new, light metal—-even at a 
greatly reduced price. But by and b 
users were found. Cooking utensi 
came first, then electrical cable, and, 
after that, the thousands of commodities 
made out of aluminum with which we 
are familiar today. ~ 

The transportation ind has for 
some time been the cote date user 
of aluminum. More than 100,000,000 

unds is used each year in automo- 

iles, buses and trucks, bicycles and 
motor cycles, trolley and railroad cars, 


locomotives, streamlined trains, air- 


. planes, motorboats and ships. 


Aluminum has been an important 
item in the architectural field for more 


‘than a decade. In many office buildings, 


stores, and fine structures there are 
bright shiny doors of aluminum, win- 
dow frames, and other metal parts. 


Home, Shiny Home 


A great deal of aluminum oe 
is to be found in the chemical industry 
for the manufacturing, storing, and 
shipment of hundreds of different kinds 
of chemicals. The food industry is an- 
other big consumer. Canned foods, 
bakery products, meats, confections and 
many other foodstuffs are handled in 
aluminum pails and trays and are pre- 
pared fn aluminum utensils. 

The home is the easiest place in 
which to find many of the applications 
of aluminum that make it such a ver- 
satile metal. In the kitchen there are 
the usual aluminum pots and s, but 
there are also aluminum refrigerator 
trays and grids, parts for electric ag a 
and electric dishwashers. Not to be for- 
gotten in the flat “iron” and the waffle 
“iron,” both of which usually have 
aluminum parts. In the living room and 
dining room there are aluminum vases, 
cigarette cases, trays, cigarette boxes, 
candlesticks, a desk set, and other orna- 
ments. 

It would be possible to get aluminum 
out of any backyard if the soil there 
contained much clay. But it wouldn’t be 
worth while, for it would cost too much 
to separate the aluminum from the is B 
Rich ores, which are plentiful, provide 
a cheaper source. 

The only ore at present used com- 
mercially is bauxite. It contains alumi- 
num in the form of aluminum hydrox- 
ide, which is a chemical combination of 
aluminum, hydrogen, and oxygen. It 
also contains a number of impurities. 


The Bauxite Trail 


Bauxite deposits are to be found in 
Arkansas, Sikene. Georgia, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Virginia, in Surinam, 
British Guiana, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, U.S.S.R., the Netherlands 
Indies and Greece. 

Some beds lie. close enough to the 
surface to permit “open pit” minin 
others are so deep that shafts and ae 
nels must be dug in order to reach and 
remove the ore. The bauxite comes out 
in chunks of all sizes. Mixed with it are 
dirt and other loose impurities. These 
materials are removed by washing and 
screening at a nearby mill. There the 
ore is also broken up by powerful crush- 
ers into pieces no larger than a walnut. 
After it has been thoroughly dried in 
large kilns it is sent by train to other 
plants to be refined. 





In the case of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, the ore is mined either 
in Arkansas or in Surinam, to 
either East St. Louis or Mobile, Ala. for 
refining. At these plants the bauxite is 
first crushed to a powder and then 
mixed with a hot solution of caustic 
soda, The caustic soda dissolves the 
aluminum hydroxide, but not the im- 
purities. These are filtered out. 

The hot solution is pumped into 
great tanks. As it slowly cools, a 
aluminum oxide settles out in the 
of fine crystals. These crystals are 
washed with water to remove the 
caustic soda and are then fed into large 
revolving kilns and heated, the heat 
driving off all moisture in the form of 
steam. What is left is a white powdery 
chemical, still not pure aluminum, but 
aluminum oxide, more commonly called 
alumina. 

Electricity at Work 

The third step is to pry the alumi- 
num loose from the oxygen that is com- 
bined with it in the alumina. This is the 
electrolytic_reduction process, whose 
discovery we owe to Charles Martin 
Hall. 

The process is carried on in electroly- 
tic cells, built of steel and lined with 
carbon. Suspended in them from above 
are large blocks of carbon, called elec- 
trodes. The cells are first filled with 
cryolite. Cryolite is found in a natural 
state only in Greenland. The Eskimos 
there named it “ice stone” because it 
looks like frozen snow. Cryolite is pro- 
duced synthetically in the United 
States, and either kind, natural or man- 
ufactured, may be used in the produc- 
tion of aluminum. 

Now the electric current is turned on. 
It enters the cell through the suspended 
carbon blocks and leaves through the 
carbon lining, traversing the cryolite 
and causing it to melt. Then dery 
alumina is added, which soon Sein 
in the bath of cryolite. 

Alumina, you will remember, is 
aluminum chemically combined with 
oxygen. The electric current breaks up 
this combination. It sets the oxygen free 
at the carbon electrodes and the alumi- 
num is deposited in a molten layer at 
the bottom of the cell. From time to 
time it is drawn out into large ladles 
and poured into the molds to cool. That 
is how aluminum is made. , 

In normal times the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America produces about a third 
of the aluminum consumed in this coun- 
try. Another third comes from the scrap 
pile, the balance from foreign importa- 
tion. But there has been no importation 
from Europe since the start of the war, 
as the warring nations need all the 
aluminum they can get, and do not have 
any left for export. As a result, the na- 
tional aluminum scrap pile is low. 
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War Demand and Supply 
In December, 1940, National De- 
fensé Commission officials admitted 
that a shortage of aluminum forgin 
facilities constituted a serious —o 
in the airplane pro , Airplane com- 
panies cenaplabeed that the production 
of aluminum airplane parts, most of 
which are made by the Aluminum Com- 


pany of America, was behind schedule. . 


But the Aluminum Company is 
spending $150,000,000 to extend its 
manufacturing and fabricating facilities. 
This expansion will be completed in 
1942, and will permit an annual pro- 
duction of 700 million ds of alumi- 
num — more than twice the-peak figure 
to dafe. 

In his year-end review of the Alumi- 
num Company of America’s progress 
I. W. Wilson, Vice-President in charge 
of Orman said: 


“The progress of the industry was com- © 


mented upon favorably by Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr,, head of the industrial ma- 
terials division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. Mr. Stettinius ex- 
pressed gratification at the cooperation 
which the Army, Navy and Defense Com- 
mission have received from industry, which 
is girding itself for a demand in the next 
two years greater than it has ever been 
called upon to meet in the past. He re- 
ported that ingot production, together with 





secondary aluminum supp!y, and the fabri- 
cating facilities of the sem during tha 
next two years, would be able to take care 
of the British aircraft building program as 
well as this nation’s estima ense re- 
quirements. . . . Meanwhile, as Mr. Stet- 
tinius has said, there may be tempor 
delays in supplying civilian needs while 
urgent defense orders are being filled, al- 
though he adds that no serious difficulties 
exist. . . . To civilian users . . . we are 
saying: P 
“Defense comes first. To meet the needs 
of the national defense program, plus the 
normal demands of peace, a vast expan- 
sion of our already preatly increased pro- 


duction capacity is being speeded. When 

the emergency is , there will be more 

aluminum available than éver before.” 
Training 


All this expansion means an increase 
in plant personnel. Such personnel must 
be trained for its work, and the training 
program of the Aluminum Company, 
which has had a steady pattern since 
1922, is quite extensive. More than five 
hundred persons in the New Kensing- 
ton district alone are taking courses that 
will help them in their work. 

The program includes the training of 
machinists and toolmakers, foremen, 
sales apprentices, supervisors, engineers, 
laboratory technicians. Instruction in- 
cludes such diverse subjects as shop 
mathematics, and practical courses in 





A. WHAT’S NEW? 


Fill in each blank with the appropriate 
name, event, or phrase: 

1. Associate Justice, -___ has 
just retired from 
at the age of 78. 

2. John G. Winant, former governor of 

has been 
suggested as the new_________ 
to. 

3. President Roosevelt has already - 

inted___.._._..___.__justices to the 
upreme Court. 

4. The new British Ambassador. 
__________, arrivedin the United 
States aboard H.M. ship. 

5. Wendell Willkie carried to England 


























a letter to 
6. Colonel Lindbergh told the House 
Committee that 
he didn’t want. 





to win the war. 


B. GEOGRAPHY REVIEW 
1. The territory recovered Hungary 
from Rumania is a oo Be of the 
former province of 
2. Bessarabia has belonged during the 
last year to and 
(which now 











occupies it): 
3. Germany now occupies the Atlantic 





SOCIAL STUDIES QUIZ 


( Key to correct answers on Page 16) - 


- IT F 2. Corsica belongs to Italy. 


coast of Europe from above the Arctic 
Circle to 
4. Tunisia is a colony of 








5. Bulgaria has access to water on the 
Sea. 

6. The island of Malta is in the____ 
part of the Mediter- 








ranean Sea. 


C. TRUE OR FALSE 


Draw a circle around T if the state- 
ment is true; around F if the statement is 
false. 

T F 1. Hungary is now occupied by 
Germany. 


T F $. Rumania was forced to give 
part-of the Dobruja to Bul- 
garia. ‘ 

T F 4. British troops have occupied 
less than one-third of the coast 
of Libya. 

T F 5. With the exception of Gib- 
raltar, Spain controls both sides 
of the Straits. 

T F 6. Germany is now the largest 
country in Europe. 

T F_ 7. Switzerland is now dominated 
by the Axis. 

T F_ 8. The mouth of the Danube sep- 
arates. German-controlled Ru- 
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metallurgy, and the present emphasis 
is on two critical groups: Large plant 
expansion for national defense demands 
experienced machinists and experienced 
supervisors. Without either of these, the 
company’s operations could not run 
smoothly. Coordination of work is 
highly essential in these times. 


H. R. 1776 


(Continued from page 6) 
America First Committee, “it is pos- 
sible that there: would be a negotiated 
peace in the spring; if we say ‘Yes,’ the 
war will probably last from two te five 
years longer. Our answer should be 
‘No,’ we will not make this war our 
war, for that way lie the very evils we 
seek to avoid, Communism, Fascism, 
dictatorship; for those are the products 
of war, not peace.” 

Supporters of the President’s policy 
believe a compromise peace would be 
fatal. They say it would bring Britain 
under Hitler's domination and leave the 
United States alone to fight Greater 
Germany and Japan in the near future. 
“The most serious question today for 
this country,” declared Secretary of 
State Hull, “is whether the control of 
the high seas (now held by Britain and 
the U. S.) shall pass into the hands of 
powers bent on a program of unlimited 
conquest. . . .” Nor do supporters of 
H.R. 1776 believe that fear of war 
should cause us to hesitate. 

“Hitler’s obvious course,” wrote the 
New Republic, “is to try to delay and 
reduce our help by threatening war, 
thus giving the President’s opponents 
material for their arguments. Meanwhile 
he will prepare to conquer Britain with 
all possible speed. But the odds are ten 
to one that, no matter what we do, he 
will not choose to fight us before he has 
made this supreme attempt (to crush 
Britain) — and then only if he is vic- 
torious. . . .” 

“Isolationist” Senator Wheeler of 
Montana flatly rejects the above argu- 
ments. He insists that the Administra- 
tion has a war-minded foreign policy” 
and “every * ag that has been made 
by the President since the election has 
been one tending to bring this coun- 
try step by step into the foreign 


war. ... 


What of the Future? 


Frederick J. Libby of the National 
Council for Prevention of War argues - 
that “We must find out how we all can 
live in the same world, by consent and 
without coercion . . . and the sooner 
peace negotiations begin, the better for 
... the whole world. . . .” 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh ex- 
pressed views similar to Libby in his 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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Communities in Action 
S is the first article of a new series 
to he published in ’ Scholastic 
throughout this semester. It is based on 
an earlier seriese—“Democracy: Its Es- 
sentials and Its Problems” (1939-40). 
In that series we said: Federal govern- 
ment activities make the big headlines 
but the real strength of democracy lies 
in America’s local governments” . . . 
and in the groups, clubs, movements, 
and projects which people initiate in 
their own communities to solve their 
own problems and assure each citizen’s 
right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

The St. John Valley cooperative dis- 
cussed in this article is only one of 
many successful cooperatives in action 
today. But it is an outstanding example 
of local action to solve pressing prob- 
lems. In this seriés examples of many 
other types of local projects will be 
presented from communities scattered 
all over the United ‘States. It is not 
intended to suggest that those chosen 
are the only, or even the best, of their 
types operating in America today. But 
we shall be glad to receive information 
and suggestions from other communities 
for consideration in this series on 
“Democracy at Work Solving Its Prob- 
lems.” 











4 ORK together and you will 
"Wi sacoces Alone, you will 
perish.” 

This is the message the Rev. D. 
W. Soucy began preaching four 
years ago to the 30,000 people in 
Maine's St. John Valley. is poone 
priest had returned to his native 
country of Aroostook, in the remote 
northern section along the Canadian 
border, to serve the 65 families liv- 
ing in the small, poor settlements of 
Sinclair and Guerette. He soon real- 
ized that all the 5,000 families in the 
tiny settlements and isolated farms 
up and down the valley needed 
someone to lead them. 

The people of the St. John Valley 
had grown discouraged from years 
of overwork and grinding poverty. 
Many large families did not have 
enough shoes, clothing, and food to 
go around. People had little or no 
cash income and none of the con- 
veniences of modern living. Roads 
were poor or non-existent and there 
was no telephone service. A few 
mothers and daughters had sought 
to increase the family income by 
crocheting and knitting goods for an 
outside dealer. But they earned no 
more than a cent and a half an hour 
at this work. 

Father Soucy had studied pro- 


Left: Freda Toschi, left, and Lee Morin, 
wearing sweaters made by the St. John 
Valley Handicraft Cooperative workers. 
Across the river is Dominion of Canada. 


Below, left: Father D. W. Soucy shows 
sweaters to the Rev. H. M. Balcom, pas- 
tor of Kent Congregational Christ 
Charch. “Father Soucy,” the minister 
says, “never asks any person his faith. 
He only asks how he can help them. 
Why shouldn’t all of us be as helpful?” 


ducers’ cooperatives in. a Nova 
Scotia inary. He believed 
would make the people of the St. 
John Valley self-supporting by giv- 
ing them a chance to help them- 
selves. At first the people turned 
away from him ‘suspiciously. But he 
kept preaching his message: “Work 
together and you will succeed. 
Alone, you will perish.” Then he 
started out to show the people how 
cooperatives work. He established 
six credit unions with 420 members, 
and in four months needy farmers 
borrowed $2,000 from these agencies 
at interest rates they could afford. 
The people learned their first lesson 
in working together to help them- 
selves. m 
Credit Unions 
A credit union is a baby savings 


_ bank where one can deposit his sav- 


ings, borrow money, and learn busi- 
ness methods in handling finances. 
Joiners can pay as little as 25 cents 
a month. When they become owners 
of $5 shares of stock in the credit 
union, they can borrow money at 
low interest rates for the purchase of 
household necessities. Each credit 
union is run for the benefit of its 
members, and they are the only ones 
who have a voice in its business. 
Each member has one vote and only 
one vote at all membership meet- 
ings regardless of how many shares 
of stock he may purchase. This basic 
rule governs all cooperatives. 
From dawn to long past midnight 
Father Soucy went up and down the 
Valley persuading men and women 
to join the cooperative movement. 


Below: An expert knitter at work. The 
fastest knitters can turn out four baby 
sets a week — but the average is three. 
% 
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_A hard-working priest helps the people 
to work together to rebuild the economic 
life of his native county in Maine. 





He established a handicraft co- 
operative to. market the crocheted 
and knitted goods of the Valley 
women. A trial shipment of sweaters 
won them a market in New York. 
Now the home crocheting and 
knitting industry is turning out $350,- 
000 worth of fine garments and ex- 
pects ‘to do a $3,000,000 business 


soon. 


“When I first met Father Soucy,” 
wrote John F. Co ell in The Amer- 
ican Magazine, “he was sitting at the 
telephone, his clerical robes tucked 
beneath him. Taking an order from 
New York City, 700 miles away, he 
jotted figures on a pad. ‘A thousand 
dozen more. Crocheted, four-piece baby 
sets, $15 a-dozen. Okay.’ 

“Figures like that sounded fantastic 
in the silence of the Maine forest. 

““How long will it take to fill that 
order?” I asked. “A year or two?” 

“Father Soucy laughed. “Bless you, 
no! We have 2,500 e crocheters 
and knitters in our dicraft co- 
operative and we'll have 5,000 soon. 
We make lots of other things besides 
baby sets. Women’s knit sweaters, 
styled by Fifth Avenue designers, 
bring us $3 apiece. We've just had an 
order for 200 dozen. Men's sweaters 
are going over big, too, and we're mak- 
ing knitted sports costumes and woolen 
gloves. Everything is snapped up by 
dealers who are crying for more.’” 


‘An Unanswerable Argument 


There is an interesting story be- 
hind that telephone conversation. It 
illustrates why Father Soucy. has 
been successful in leading the St. 
John Valley people. When he first 
asked the. telephone company for 


Washing butter at the co-op. The success of the creaméry has 
led to recent formation of another cooperative to enable far- 
mers to buy fertilizers and save profit of the middle-man. 


service to Sinclair, the official said; 
“We wouldn't even get back the cost 
of the poles in 20 years.” Father 
Soucy didn’t argue. He acted. He 
took an axe and led local woodmen 
to the forest. They cut.and set up 
seven miles of poles. The telephone 
company im Bp the service. Then 
he ered the power company 
until electric current was furnished 
to the Valley. 

Something else worried Father 
Soucy. He noted that Aroostook 
County, the greatest potato-produc- 
ing district in the world, was buying 
$1,500,000 worth of butter, cheese, 
eggs, beef and vegetables each year 
from other sections of the country. 
He convinced the St. Tohn Valley 
farmers that they should produce 
these foodstuffs themselves. Farmers 
took out Federal] livestock loans. 
Three thousand dollars was raised to 
purchase modern creamery equip- 
ment. An’ expert butter-maker was 
hired and the St. John Valley Cream- 
ery Cooperative was founded. It 
produced 20,000 pounds of sweet- 
cream butter the first year. Father 
Soucy then urged the farmers to 
improve the quality of their herds. 
The St. John Valley Ayrshire Breed- 
ers’ Cooperative was established. A 
New York State breeder sold the co- 
operative a pure-bred bull on the in- 
stallment plan. Cash to pay his 
freight was borrowed from the credit 
union. .The breeders’ cooperative 
has doubled the number of cows in 
nine towns of the Valley. 

In a recent letter to Scholastic, 
Father Soucy outlined his — far- 


sighted plans for the people of the 
Valley: “Education of the people 


.along the lines of economics is the 


only way to success,” he wrote. “The 
consumer has to control some of the 
business he is giving away. Political 
democracy cannot exist without 
economic democracy. The adult 
education study clubs are the only 
way we know so far to attain that 
end. Adults are learning much more 
by discussing their own problems 
together than by many lectures or 
reading of books.” 


Looking Ahead 


Study clubs meet regularly under 
the guidance of a leader. Small 
groups of nine or ten people have 
proved the most satisfactory. Each 
group discusses the problems faced 
by its members. Lumbermen may 
learn more about the processing and 
selling of forest products. House- 
wives may study labor-saving de- 
vices for the home. The origin and 
aims of the St. John Valley Adult 
Education program are best dis- 
cussed in the book, Master of Their 
Own Destiny, by Dr. M. M. Coady, 
Director of the St. Francis Xavier 
University Extension Department in 
Nova Scotia, and a brilliant promoter 
of cooperatives. The St. John Valley 
study clubs emphasize that the in- 
dividual by his organized reading, 
thought, discussion and action, is 
striking his little blow toward build- 
ing up a truly democratic society in 
which he will have a voice according 
to the extent to which he has pre- 
pared himself to speak. 


Germain Benoit, right, expert butter maker, and assistant Bert- 
rand Doyle, packing butter at the St. John Valley Creamery 
Cooperative, which was started on an investment of $3,000. 
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Who’s Who 


ANTIL-H. R. 1776 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Demo-. 


crat of Montana, is a leading critic of 
President Roosevelt's program for “all 
out” aid to Britain. 
The Senator's com- 
ment that the Bill 
(H. R. 1776) was 
the “New Deal 
a ag foreign 
policy to plough 
under every fourth 
American boy” 
brought a_ bitter 
rotest from Mr. 

oosevelt. But the 
Senator insists that 
the Army and Navy expect the United 
States to be in the war by April. 

Throughout his life the Montana Sen- 
ator has never hesitated to fight for his 
views regardless of the odds against 
him. Wheeler was born and brought up 
in Massachusetts, and later moved west 
to work his way through the University 
of Michigan Law School. Again he 
moved west and arrived in Butte, Mon- 
tana. He had to settle down there when 
some too friendly strangers won his 
train fare from him in a poker game. In 
a few weeks Wheeler became a prac- 
ticing attorney. 

Young Wheeler was elected to the 
State Legislature by conservative ele- 
ments, but when he refused to be their 
“stooge,” he soon lost his job. After sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts to win public 
office, Wheeler was appointed U. S. 
District Attorney by President Wilson. 
He won a reputation as a brilliant prose- 
cutor. Elected to the U. S. Senate in 
1922, Wheeler soon made ‘the fur fly 
in Washington. He dug up much of the 
evidence which drove Attorney General 
Daugherty from office and brought to 
light the many scandals of President 
Harding’s Administration. During the 
early years of the New Deal Wheeler 
waged a successful fight against utili 
holding companies, but he broke wi 
President Roosevelt over the Supreme 
Court reorganization bill. 





in the News 
BACK IN THE FOLD 


Senator Walter F, George of Georgia 
declares he’s “neither an isolationist nor 
an interventionist” in foreign affairs. He 
is, however, a close 
friend of S 
of State Corde 
Hull, and is ex- 
pected to support 
the President’s plan 
for “all out” aid to 
Britain. It is true 
that Senator 
George is just one 
of 96 Senators. But 
his opinions war- 
rant special atten- 
tion because he is Chairman of the pow- 
erful Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which soon will be studying 
H. R. 1776 (the Lend-Lease Bill). 

President Roosevelt and Senator 
George have not always been on the 
sdme side in important controversies. 
The Senator’s opposition to the wages 
and hours bill and the Supreme Court 
reorganization measure led Mr. Roose- 
velt to call for his defeat in the 1938 
elections. But the Senator was re-elected 
and now finds himself meee the 
President and opposing another Senator 
whom he tena tll in the Supreme 
Court battle. This Senator is Burton K. 
Wheeler, a firm foe of “all out” aid to 
Britain, ‘ 4 

Senator George is a tall, dignified 
man of 62 with fast-graying hair. He 
makes few speeches but can be a per- 
suasive orator when he gets started. 
His father was a tenant farmer in 
Georgia and young George followed his 
parent from farm to farm for several 
years. Later he got a chance to go to 
school and received his law degree from 
Mercer University in 1901. He practiced 
law in Vienna, Georgia, was named to 
the State Supreme Court in 1917, and 
resigned in 1922 to succeed the late 
Senator Thomas E. Watson. 

For relaxation Senator George turns 
to hunting and fishing — sports he liked 
in his younger days. 





GEORGE 





H. R. 1776 


(Concluded from page 18) 
testimony before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. He said he wanted 
“neither” side to win the war, addin 
that he sympathized with the people o 
both sides “bat not with their aims. . . .” 
Further aid to Britain, he added, could 
only prolong a conflict which was bound 
to result in a stalemate. He insisted that 
even with our full aid Britain could not 
defeat Germany, nor did he think Ger- 


many could invade Britain. Therefore 
he thinks the duty of the United States 
is “not to cry down talk of peace,” but 
to gets its public in a state of open- 
mindedness about peace at once. 

The President’s supporters a 
“We all can live together in 


that 
e same 


world” — after the threat of German 
domination is removed. But until then, 
they add, the United States is not safe. 
Vice President Wallace, in his last report 
as Secretary of Agriculture, argued that 
a victorious Germany could use its vast 






resources to hamper our trade and 
weaken us by “economic war” before 
using “armed force” against us. 
Summing It Up 

What will Congress do with H. R. 
1776? Most observers think Congress 
will pass the bill within a month. Will 
“isolationists” be able to “cripple” the 
bill with amendments? Probably not. 
Will it be amended? Yes. The President 
appears to have asked for morethan he 
expects to get. He probably will make 
concessions — such as a time and money 
limit and perhaps arrangements for 
closer teamwork between the Chief 
Executive and Congress. Friends of 
H.R. 1776 generally feel that these con- 
cessions are needed to unite the nation 
solidly behind a program of “all out” 


aid to Britain. 





Today’s Events | 
(Concluded from page 7) 

Yet, looking back on these two great 
chapters of our history, can any one 
now say that either the Constitution or 
democracy was seriously endangered 
by the actions of Lincoln or of Wilson? 
Will any one now claim that it was the 
purpose of either of these chief execu- 
tives to usurp powers for their own sake, 
to aggrandize authority, to establish a 
dictatorship? Would any one prefer that 
Lincoln and Wilson had been restrained 
in their authority? It is clear now that 
without the prompt and drastic, exercise 
of powers by Lincoln the Union itself 
would not have been saved. It is proba- 
ble that had Wilson been denied the 
authority which he actually exercised, 
the World War might have a differ- 
ent ending, or that it would, in any 
event, have been prolonged. 

It is the favorite jibe of the totali- 
tarian rulers that democracy is ineffi- 
cient and ineffective; that democracy is 
paralyzed in the face of emergency. 
Certainly the totalitarian states suffer 
from no such paralysis. Is the charge 
true? Is democracy incapable of prompt 
and effective action? Must democracy 
commit suicide by preserving some of 
its forms while sacrificing its real char- 
acter and its ends? Must it be said of 
the democracies that while they willed 
the ends, they failed to will the means? 


Key to Social Studies Quiz (P. 13) 

A. 1. McReynolds; U. S. Supreme Court. 
2. New Hampshire; Ambassador to Great 
Britain. 3. Five (six when McReynolds 
successor is named). 4. Lord Halifax; King 
George V. 5. Prime Minister Churchill. 6. 
Foreign Affairs; either side. 


5. 4. a 2. Rumania; Russia 
(USSR). 3. Spanish border. 4. France. 
5. Black. 6. Cen’ 

Cit st Piet. 4. Th Tee. 
7. F. 8. T. 
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A Yankee Editor’s Story of His + 


C 0 U N T R Work, His Town, Its People 
EDITO R By Henry Beetle Hough 
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F you do not look out, a country 

newspaper will edit itself. That 

is, the editors will become so tied 
up and involved with routine, with 
a multiplicity of unavoidable details, 
that they will have no opportunity 
to carry out what ideas, they may be 
cherishing. The columns of the 
paper will be filled with whatever 
happens to come in most easily, 
which is to say —as a general rule 
—church notes, W.C.T.U. reports, 
school honor rolls, little Irene’s 
poems, prize essays, and travel let- 
ters from A Wayfarer in Manitoba. 
These things are entirely praise- 
worthy and valuable in their way, 
but they need to be broken to har- 
ness and driven with a long whip, 
like the old twenty-mule teams. 
Otherwise they will take possession, 
and when the paper is out the ed- 
itors will wonder what happened to 
the intentions with which they be- 
gan the week. 

It was not exactly like this with 
Betty and me, but sei most of 
our ideas were long in bearing fruit. 
The mechanical ties of the 


Gazette made an _ excruciatingly 
small filter for any ideas to have to 
pass through. But from the start we 
had the Gazette's corps of corre- 
spondents, and a mainstay of every 
issue was the grist of items they 
mailed in. 

Among these correspondents there 
was one who, from the start, com- 
manded our particular respect. This 
was Mrs. Dora Trapp Carrington, 
who at the time was seventy years 
of age. For many years she had been 
writing her items in precise and al- 
together beautiful script in blue ink, 
usually on scraps of linen paper, and 
she had no notion of retiring. There 
was something encouraging about 
her envelope turning up every 
Wednesday, her penmanship never 
faltering, never deviating by so 
much as a hair. It seemed to sug- 
gest that Mrs. Carrington was al- 
ways on the job, always the chron- 
icler of the social life of her town, 
no matter what crises might arise. 
She looked in on the best teas, at- 
tended the important weddings, and 
called on this street and that to glean 
her items. 

Although she was seventy, 
was not a frail old lady. She came 
from the stock of the Trapps who 
had been on our soil since 1642, and 
she was, with justice, proud of her 
heritage. She was real, real as the 
boulders in the pastures of her an- 
cestral home, and just about as 
rugged. But her ruggedness was well 
cloaked in gentility, for the whole 
direction of her adult life was 
toward the genteel. She had a so- 
ciety manner and was fond of cul- 
tural things.’ She was active in the 
best club for ladies, and once a year 
could be counted on for a carefully 
written paper on Old Church Bells 
or the Music of Beethoven. The par- 
ticular flavor of her correspondence 


HENRY BEETLE HOUGH 
Y wife and I bought the Gazette 


twenty years ago,” says country 
editor Henry Beetle Hough. “We had 
both been graduated from the Columbia 
University School of Journalism ané 
both of us had held good jobs in New 
York and Chicago, but we wanted our 
own weekly paper. We have made one 
effort to return to metropolitan life 
since coming to Martha’s Vineyard — 
and the experiment will not be re- 
peated. There’s too much excitement 
here. 

“When we see what there is around 
us (not much from the city standpoint 
— just the life of the island, old white 
houses dows, woods, hilltops and 
the sea), we have again and again a 
haunting sense that one lifetime is not 
enough for all this. We may not get the 
murders, scandals and three-alarm fires 
which intrigue big city reporters, but 
the Vineyard nevertheless provides 
plenty of news. Take Xenophon D. 
Tingle, who at eighty rode ten miles 
on a bicycle in a drizzling rain to de- 
liver to the Vineyard Gazette an item 
on sea moss, and then rode ten miles 
back home. Or Doctor Terry who, when 
it was needed, would stop making his 
rounds to shinny up a telegraph pole 
and make repairs. These old Yankees 
make news that suits me; and so does 
the fishing fleet.” 

As you can see Mr. Hough is a real 
country editor, interested beyond all 
else in the comings, goings, and doings 
of the citizens of his journalistic prov- 
ince — the island of Martha’s Vineyard 
off the southern coast of Cape Cod. In 
this chapter, reprinted from his best 
selling Country Editor (Doubleday), 
you can get a taste of his point of view 
and philosophy, and why he prefers his 
job to all others. 





Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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“Street in Edgartown,” from a drawing by Mary 
Drake Coles. The seeds of the rare Chinese Pagoda 
tree in the foreground were brought back to the 
Vineyard by a sailing captain hundreds of years ago. 


for the Gazette cannot be expressed 
by a -vord, but perhaps the adjec- 
tive “mellifluous” comes nearest. Her 
correspondence flowed, and it was 
apt to have a certain sweetness. 
Amid the usual grist of items about 
arrivals and departures and after- 
noons at home we would come upon 
a paragraph like this: 

“Spring is in the air and although 
this week began a little bit March-y, 
just think of the harbingers we are en- 
joying. First the delectable herring and 
smelts. Then, turning to other senses: 
arbutus, daffodils, pussywillows and 
the intensely yellow shoots of the pol- 
lard willows.” 

Nature was one of her special in- 
terests. She never missed the most 
striking sunsets, or the rare birds 
that came and went, or a hundred 
other things outside her door. 

“Monday and Tuesday were won- 
derful, magical days. Winter? Yes; but 
the adjective stern does not apply. Sea 
and land and sky are all a glory and a 
grandeur inseparable. Watch the eve- 
ning star slowly sinking below the 
horizon line!” 

Or, in passing, this February note: 

“Quite remarkable frost work on the 
windows of Dr. Harlock’s office. Real 
branches of trees.” 

She was also interested in young 
people. Let a boy or girl win honors 
at college and Mrs. Carrington 
would write an item bringing in the 
ancestry of the student and tracing 


him all through his early 
life and training to the 
present glory, and end- 
ing with a prediction of 
a great career to come. 
She never missed any of 
the children of the town 
who were home from 
school, and she went to 
the annual high school 
commencement re- 
pared for a new high in 
enthusiasm and_ glad- 
ness. Of course she was 
devoted to the church, 
and sometimes it was 
necessary to bear down 
on her church notes to 
keep them in balance 
with the rest of the 
paper. 

She was strong for ex- 
hibitions of painting and 
musicales and all things 
artistic, but she was 
down on liquor, and 
sometimes said_ so, 
whether there was any 
occasion or not. 


Mrs. Carrington had a style, and 
it was a good style for her purpose 
and the Gazette’s. You could tell 
when she had written an item even 
if it were separated from her column 
and arte in a far corner of the 
paper. What she wrote carried her 
own hallmark, and yet in the main 
it was sufficiently straightforward 
and economical of words. We groaned 
a little at first because to her no one 
ever died, but everyane passed 
away. She was not above saying 
that a prominent citizen had “passed 
from the earth of life to the heav- 
enly.” If she wanted to speak of 
solariums instead of sunparlors, she 
usually. did so in a way which made 
solarium seem natural (except, 
sometimes, to the surprised owner 
of the house). She reported “noble 
and eloquent” addresses which re- 
ceived “rapturous applause,” and 
she told of “last sad rites over. the 
mortal remains” of towns ple. A 
new arrival in town would Wa cosily 
settled” in some house or other. Re- 
freshments at 4 party were often 
“delectables,” and the ladies were 
“becomingly gowned” in an endless 
series of gradations and combina- 
tions. When a town girl married and 
went to California, she had “linked 
her life with So-and-So and gone to 


live in that western land.” 





Whatever she wrote could be 
read, almost always with interest. It 
was never lifeless, and its adornment 
was varied from week to week, for 
she knew how to sustain what most 
country correspondents have to let 
drop with a fearful thud after a few 
paragraphs. 

To think of Mrs. Carrington was 
to think of the rustle of a silken 
gown; yet hers was a shabby genteel 
reality. At seventy she was growing 
deaf; and she was alone: She seldom 
knew in summer where she would be 
living in winter, or in winter where 
she could move when summer came. 
The pittance she received from the 
Gazette for her correspondence was 
an important part of her livelihood, 
and she thought of herself as a pro- 
fessional person, working for a liv- 
ing. All in all, I doubt if anyone has 
ever made poverty so inconsequen- 
tial a thing as she made it, or, some- 
times, such a lark. © 

Mrs. Carrington was the only cor- 
respondent who was immediatel 
like a staff member to us, althoug 
we seldom saw her face to face. 
It was in her writing that one felt 
the impact of her professional per- 
sonality, and in those early days of 
our career on the Gazette we were 
grateful for her reliability and com- 
petence. 

Mr. Sampson and the girls in the 
office wrote as many items as they 
could. Mr. Sampson’s style was aged 
in the wood, as one might say, but 
although there had been a time 
when we had thought of modernizing 
the old idiom of the Gazette, now 
that the opportunity was at hand we 
found no particular wish to do so. 
It was not that Mr. Sampson used 
many odd words or phrases, but he 
wrote in the manner of the old 
school, taking the sh corners 
away from sentences, and working 
in a kind of atmosphere as he went 
along. He did have some favorite 
expressions, also, and it was rarely 
that anyone arrived at a summer 
home which was not commodious. 
Once or twice someone sniffed’ in a 
superior way and suggested that his 
summer cottage was less than com- 
modious, but most of our people ac- 
cepted this phrase and others like 
it, and “were fond of theni. 

All newspapers, even the greatest 
and ‘chal ae written in an hia. 
The writers and readers are both so 
close to the fashion of the times that 
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they ‘see no quaintness, although 
they pick up country weeklies with 
the most lively amusement. The only 
reason that these country papers are 
funny is because they. are so far re- 
moved from the city; and if city 
people ,could get‘as far from their 
own papers in viewpoint, in time 
and in distance, they might find 
them iust about as odd, especially 
the financial pages, the sporting 
pages and the automobile pages. Of 
course the city public cannot realize 
the suitability of the country idiom. 
How stilted and stupid it would be 
to strip the writing in a country 
weekly of its character, and of those 
elaborations and underlinings which 
the pace and scope of country ‘jour- 
nalism not only permit but encour- 
age. The city press is the poorer be- 
cause it is so bare, so hard, so sharp, 
so fast. There is more egret depth 
in most country weeklies, except in 
those whose editors have been 
taught by misguided professors to 
imitate the dailies. 

I had never known before how 
hard it is to write an item. A good 
serviceable item of ten lines is likely 
to represent a great deal of special 
knowledge and skill. One must be 
acquainted with the kindred of the 
Jones family, and know which 
cousins live in Watertown, and that 
Mrs. Jones always stops on the way 
to see her sister, but that Mr. Jones 
does not. Perhaps it all seems trivial, 
but I hardly think it is more trivial 
than most human concerns. Even 
with all the information at hand, it 
takes more than a pedestrian jour- 
nalist to put the facts together so 
that they will tell the story clearly, 
politely and without putting any 
member of the Jones family in a 
wrong light. 

Mr. Sampson had a sure instinct 
for items. His were always gracious, 
and his ability to make them so was 
a high and an important ability. One 
of my own early attempts concerned 
the arrival of a litter of pigs at the 
Claghorn farm, a bit of news which 
was well worth passing along to our 
readers; and I managed to convey 
that Oliver W. Claghorn had a fine 
litter of pigs, and when they arrived. 
But I aid it in such a way as to open 
the possibility of a wrong impres- 
sion, and a reader wrote in the next 


Edgartown’s busy “Steamboat Wharf” as 
the artist, Mary Drake Coles, sees it. 
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week to express the hope that Mr. 
Claghorn was doing as well as might 
be expected. We printed the letter, 
and our readers enjoyed the joke, 
but I was not comfortable about it. 


Often it is more difficult to write 
easily of the homely, intimate things 
than it is to write of battles and con- 
flagrations and Arctic explorations. 
City columnists make fun of many 


. of the familiar old forms of country 


items. For instance they deride the 
oe “Mrs. Fred Smith visited 
relatives in town one day this week.” 
Why not, the learned mind says, 
either state which day Mrs. Smith 
made her visit, or leave out the “one 
day” entirely? Well, it is a long story. 
The chances are that the country 
correspondent does not know just 
which day Mrs. Smith made her 
visit, and cannot find out without 
wasting a lot of time and money in 
telephone calls. But to say simply 
that Mrs. Smith was in town this 
week would give a wrong impres- 
sion. An interesting part of the item 
is that the visit was a short one, and 
the correspondent does well in put- 
ting in the “one day” to inform read- 
ers as to exactly the sort of trip Mrs. 
Smith was making. The correspon- 
dent does not know, either, just how 
many of her dozen-odd relatives the 
lady called upon, and if he tried to 
put in a list of names and left some- 
one out by accident, the Smiths 
would be offended. Anyway, the 
matter is of no great importance, 
and by the standards of the life of 


the town the one line item is quite 
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adequate. There are times to ex- 
pand, and there are times to let well 
enough alone. 

So it goes with the writing of 
items, which is an art in itself, and 
we had far more to learn concern- 
ing it from Mr. Sampson than from 
any city columnist or college pro- 
fessor. The subject matter of items 
is tricky, too. 

One week Grover informed us 
that Mrs. Baxter had sold her cows, 
and we printed the information on 
his say-so. But the next week Mrs. 
Baxter sent an urgent message to say 
that she had not sold her cows, and 
that the erroneous statement in the 
Gazette was hurting her chances of 
a sale. We proceeded to print an- 
other item to say that she had not 
sold her cows, after all. A Boston 
newspaper reprinted both items, one 
above the other, and headed them, 
“Cows for Sale.” 

On the whole there is not much 
to be said about our earliest efforts 
at reporting. The main result “was 
that Mr. Sampson had to pull the 
leads out and run a lot of solid 
matter, in order to get more into the 
paper, and the Gazette looked ex- 
ceedingly smudgy and unpleasant. 
But, I thought, when the linotype ar- 
rived everything would be different. 
Then we could begin to carry out 
some of our plans, and the Gazette 
would bloom again in symmetry 
and order. 


From Country Editor, by Henry Beetle 


Hough, copyright, 1940, reprinted by per- 
mission of Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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FLIGHT FROM WATERLOO, 1940 


The Diary of a Ten Year Old Belgian Refugee 


By Charles Boulenger 


LAST spring 10-year-old Charles Boulenger was living with his mother in 

Waterloo, the historic little town near Brussels in Belgium. They lived at the 
state farm-school of which she was director. Spring in that peaceful and beautiful 
farming country was as serene and promising as that of any other year until one 
day in May when the German invasion started. What happened to him after that 
has been told by Charles in his diary, which he kept for the next few harrowing 
weeks as he and some of his family fled across France and down into Portugal, only 
about 24 hours ahead o/ the flying tank columns of the invading German Army. 

Today Charles, a young but articulate refugee, is here in America, living with 
a married sister.: The rest of his family—his brother Jean-Pierre, his grand- 
mother, his uncle who was a member of the Belgian government—are scattered 
over Europe. Charles’ mother is still in Waterloo, maintaining her school as a 
center for feeding homeless and starving refugees who, unlike Charles, were not 
able to get away. Charles says he likes America and wants to stay here until he 
ean prepare himself to do his part in the long reconstruction that will have to be 


made in his native ccuntry. 


Here is a condensed version of his remarkable diary, published: for the 
first time. We regret that we cannot print it in full, but we think that from these 
excerpts you will get something of the feeling of the terror and confusion that was 
his experience in the Europe of May and June, 1940. We take up his story just as 


the imvasion has started: 


Tuesday, May 14 

HEN I woke up I heard a lot of 

noise in the school grounds, and 

a lot of people talking. I won- 
dered what had happened. When I 
looked out of the window I saw mules 
and horses and wagons all over the gar- 
dens and lawn in front of the school. 
In front of the school entrance there 
was a big crowd of people and they 
were very excited and speaking all at 
once in loud voices. My mother was 
there and she was trying to make them 
calm. 

I went down and stood with Elise 
on the outside of the crowd. These 
people were telling all sorts of stories. 
Some women said the Germans were 
coming right behind them. Some men 
were angry and said the French and 
English soldiers were running away. 
(others said Liege had fallen to the Ger- 
mans. Another said they took Namur 
two days ago and were already beyond 
inant and attacking Sedan, and an- 
other said they were already fighting a 
big battle at Charleroi. 

Another big surprise! My brother 
Jean-Pierre came back home. At lunch 
he told mother his class had been or- 
dered to go to Ypres and there they 
would be given uniforms and put in 
the army. They told him to take his 
family car so he could take some of his 
friends in his class who also had _ not 


Charles is going to school in New York 
where he is learning to speak English. 
His diary was written in French and it 
was later translated in this country. 


Photo by Owen Reed 


done their military service before. So 
he was just there to take the car and 
go away. 

So mother said this was just in time, 
and that I must pack my things and go 
away with Jean-Pierre. She said I ome 
go to my grandmother’s summer house 
at Coxyde down on the North Sea and 
meet my uncle and his family and may- 
be go away with them. If the Germans 
were stopped we could stay there. 

So I packed a little valise and a 
knapsack and put them in the car. 
Jean-Pierre got a little gasoline from 
the cellar where it was hidden ix two 
small cans and filled the car. Mother 
came from the office to say good-bye. 
She said we would meet soon at 
Coxyde, when she had the hospital run- 





ning and turned over to the military 


le. 

She kissed Jean-Pierre on his cheeks 
and told him to take good care of me 
until he could get me to my uncle, and 
to write to her often from the army. 
Then she picked me up and hugged 
and kissed me. I saw that she was sad, 
so I said: f 

“Don’t you worry, mama, we will be 
very safe and cozy at Coxyde and I 
can swim and be in.the sun every day 
on the beach with my friends. And soon 
you will have a little vacation and come 
down to see us for a rest.” 

“Yes, Charles, I'll come soon,” she 
said. “But if your boat is sailing for 
America you must take it. You must not 
wait for me. And be sure to do every- 
thing Jean-Pierre and your uncle and 
aunt tell you to do. You must be a good 
boy and be sure to get in a shelter 
whenever there are any bombardments, 
because I couldn’t stand it if I knew 
you were hurt.” 

So we got in the car and drove away 
from Waterloo. 


May 15 


We got up at 7 a.m. and drove to 
Ypres where we had coffee and rolls 
for breakfast. We waited there all 
morning. ; 

In the afternoon jean-Pierre came 
back to the car with his friends. He 
said they were told to go on in the car 
to Rouen, where the army was being 
built. So he told his friends to wait 
there -while he drove me to Coxyde. 
When we got there we found my aunt 
and my two cousins in my grand- 
mother’s villa. 

Jean-Pierre stayed to have something 
to eat, but then because he was in a 
hurry he went back to Ypres to get his 
friends and drive to Rouen. He said 
=, to all of us. And that was the 
ast I saw him. 

Coxyde is a little village on the North 
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Sea next to La Panne on the French 
frontier. It is between Ostende’ and 
Dunkirke. I came here with my mother 
every summer for some weeks, and 
sometimes we would even drive down 
for a few days from Waterloo for a va- 
cation. It was a lot of fun playing on 
the sand dunes and going swimming 
there. 

We didn’t stay long this time but I 
had a good time with my two cousins, 
Rose-Marie and Agnes, and with some 
children across the street. They were 
from Malines and they came there just 
the day before me. They said there was 
a big bombardment in Malines and a 
bomb had hit right on their house while 
they were in a shelter and blew it into 
pieces. So then they came here. 

When you stand on the porch of my 
grandma’s villa you look right out on 
the sea. Now when we stood on the 
porch with my uncle’s glasses we could 
see a lot of war boats going up and 
down just off where we lived. They 
always had some guns pointed at the 
sky. And the way they went around 
they always looked like they were look- 
ing for something. 

My uncle didn’t come to the house. 
He was with the government and the 
King up at Ostende. This night I had a 
very good sleep in my old bed because 
there were no alarms. 

May 16 

In the morning there was no sun be- 
cause there were many clouds and a 
big storm in the sea. The waves were 
making boom, boom on the sand they 
were so big. We heard two alarms that 
morning and we could hear shooting 
way off, but no airplanes came near us. 
My aunt said maybe they were bomb- 
ing Ostende and she was worried for 
my uncle. 

In the middle of the morning it 
stopped raining and we walked down 
the beach. The waves were still coming 
in very high, and we could see the 
little war boats way out runnin 
around. Then we found a big black ball 
on the beach and I wanted to go and 
see it. But my cousin Agnes took me 
by the hand: 

“Don’t you touch it. Maybe it is very 
dangerous. It may be a big bomb.” And 
she said we should all run home and 
tell my aunt. 

When we told her she came to look 
at the big ball and she said it was a 
mine and that it might blow up very 
soon so we should not go near it. She 
took us home and phoned to the police. 
Soon there were ten soldiers down on 
the beach and they put up a long r 


to keep us all far away. My aunt made . 


us stay in the house. But we went up- 
stairs and we watched the men from 
the window. They put a gun in a sand 
dune and one of the men began’ to 





shoot at the big black ball. Suddenly 
it went boom! and we all were so scared 
we ran downstairs and hid in the cellar. 
May 17 

We heard a very big bombardment 
this morning and when we went to my 
aunt’s room which has windows all 
around it we could see a lot of smoke 
way down the beach. My aunt said it 
was Dunkirke and maybe the Germans 
were bombing it. We could see a lot 
of little ships off Dunkirke. 

There were soldiers going up the 
road during the day from Dunkirke and 
someone said they were going to close 
the dikes at Nieuport, which is the next 
town from us, so that all the country 





“Then we found a big black ball on the 
beach and I wanted to go and see it, but 
my cousin Agnes took me by the hand.” 


would be filled with water and the Ger- 
mans.couldn’t come. 


May 18 

_I played around all day with my 
friends who live across the street and 
with my cousins. They were puttin 

barbed wire all along the beach an 

we couldn’t go down to the water any 
more to play. And there were lots 
of Belgian soldiers around there, and 
some English. There were airplanes go- 
ing along the coast too, just over the 
water, but they were mostly French 
and British and we didn’t see any of 
them fighting. 

In the evening while we were eating 
my uncle came to the house in a big 
car. He sat down and ate with us, an 
said we must all hurry as soon as we 
had finished, because we had to leave 
the house that night and go away with 
him. I didn’t have much and had my 
knapsack and valise packed in a jiffy. 

.We all got in the big car with a 
chauffeur. He said it was a government 
car. We didn’t drive far, only to Os- 
tende. When we went past Nieuport 
the car was stopped at many places by 
soldiers who looked at our papers and 
we had to go very slow over the bridges 
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and the locks at the canal. My uncle 
said they were all mined and could be 
blown up in a minute if the soldiers 
were told to do it. 


May 19 


My uncle came back after breakfast 
and said there was no boat for Eng- 
land to take us away as he had hoped. 
He said the Germans were getting close 
and maybe there would be fighting 
here, so we would have to go away. He 
said he was going to ge us the car 
with the chauffeur and not to worry 
about him because he would come 
later. 

So we went away again. When we 
went over the canals at Nieuport we 
saw very many more soldiers, and they 
were digging trenches all along Panne 
and then into France. I told my aunt 
that I was very scared because now 
we were leaving Belgium and maybe I 
wouldn’t see mama again for a long 
time. If the Germans came there like 
my uncle said they might, maybe she 
couldn’t reach us again. My aunt told 
me I mustn’t worry about mama be- 
cause I must do what she told me. 

My aunt said that even if the Ger- 
mans came to Ostende it didn’t mean 
anything because the last time they 
did that in only a few days and then 
they couldn’t get across the canals and 
marshes around Nieuport because they 
blew up all the dikes and put water 
over all the country there. She said my 
uncle had stayed with the King and 
the army at Nieuport and La Panne for 
almost four years, but the Germans 
never got through there. So she said I 
mustn’t get worried about that. 

From La Panne and the frontier we 
ran into refugees again. The road was 
crowded with cars. They had every- 
thing piled in every which way in back 
with people. And most of them had 
mattresses tied on the roof, too. You 
couldn't see the road any more because 
there were so many people and cars on 
it. For the first time we saw hundreds 
of bicycles and people running along 
on foot. They had little bundles 
strapped on their backs or on the bi- 
cycle and they were all in a big hurry. 
It was so crowded that many people 
on bicycles had to get off and push 
them, and they would bump into the 
car and curse at us and say we were 
taking up too much room. They looked 
very tired and they were covered with 
dirt. There was ‘a cloud of dust hang- 
ing over the road. 

We went through Abbeville, and 
crossed the bridge over the Somme 
there. The people said there had been 
some bombardments just before we 
came, so we didn’t stop. We went 
south and reached another river. It was 
the Bresle river. There was a little vil- 
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lage just before we got to the bridge. 
Just then some soldiers ran out in 
road with their guns and they made us 
stop. They jumped around waving their 
guns and pointing in the sky. As soon 
as we stopped we could hear the noise 
of sirens. So we stopped the car and 
got out quickly. 

But we still thought it was a joke. 
Why should we run away from Belgium 
to get away from bombardments and 
only find the same thing in France? 

But we noticed the streets were 
empty, and the soldiers had run away 
to hide too. Then we heard the sound 
of airplanes in the sky and we saw 14 
big bombing planes coming down on 
the village and we got very scared. We 
all ran to the nearest house. When there 
is an alarm everyone is supposed to 
open his door and let anyone in the 
street get down in the cellar. But this 
was the first bombardment in Mers-les- 
Bains and the door was locked. The 
chauffeur and my aunt kept banging 
the door and shouting but no one came 
to open it. 

The airrlanes came down V ery 
quick. Then I heard a long whistle 
and saw bie black bombs falling out 
of the planes. They looked as if they 
would fall right on top of us. Then 
there was a big crash and the ground 
shook and I was thrown down. 

Then they fell fast. Boom! Boom! 
Boom! Each time you could feel the 
explosion and dirt and things were fall- 
ing all over us and I didn’t know if 
I was hit or not. 

There was no guns in the town and 
we didn’t hear any shooting. The big 

lanes just turned around and came 
back and dropped some more bombs. 
There was dirt and smoke everywhere 
and I couldn’t see anything any more 
and I began to cry because it hurt to 
be there. 

Someone finally came to the door and 
let us in and we ran into the cellar. 
The airplanes stayed a long time. They 
would go away for almost a minute and 
then come back. And the house was 
shaking like a little tree when there is 
a wind, and the plaster fell from the 
ceiling on us. I looked at the room and 
it looked so thin, just like paper. I 
thought if a bomb hits here we will 
all be trapped and killed. 

EF got very scared and I was choking 

et in the fresh air and run away. 
So I got up and ran to the stairs and 
tried to get out. But Paul the chauf- 
feur grabbed me and carried me back 
and my aunt took me and held me. 

“You must be a man, Charles! Don’t 
get scared in here, because we won't 

get hit. Outside you would surely be 
“hit by a piece of bomb.” 


I was shaking all over. The planes 
kept coming back and we par hear 


the scream of their bombs before the 
explosions. It was terrible. 

Fin it was all over and we 
couldn’t hear the planes or the bombs 
any more. We went outside. I became 
very sick and I lay down in the grass 
on the side of the road and vomited 
until I was choking. 

My aunt left me there for awhile and 
then she picked me up and put me 
next to her in the car and we drove 
over the bridge into Treport. The 
chauffeur said that he had gone around 
to see the damage and they had 
bombed all over the railroad station. 
He said the Germans probably knew 
it was a little port and a railroad ter- 
minal and wanted to keep arms and 
soldiers from coming here. A train in 
the station was destroyed, and the sta- 


“The big airplanes just turned around, 
eame back and dropped more bombs.”* 


tion too, and some railroad workers 
there were killed. 

I was still very sick from the bom- 
bardment. I couldn’t eat anything and 
I had nightmares all night, so I didn’t 
sleep very much. Several times there 
were air alarms but we didn’t have any 
bombardments. I was very glad of that, 
because I was very scared of bombard- 
ments now. 


May 20 


In the morning my uncle arrived 
very early in Treport. He came with a 
lot of cars and people. He told my aunt 
that all the people in the foreign min- 
istry had been ordered to get out and 
come here. They had left Ostende in 
the night. 

Just before lunch my uncle said we 
should put g back in the car 
because had been told to go to 
Le Havre. So we packed our things 
again and put them in the car. 


May 22 
At dinner that night my uncle said 
we had to pack again because we wére 


going to leave calmed i. 
and go to Poitiers. So we went to 








early that night and we got up at 6 
a.m. to eat before starting off. There 
were no bombardments during the ~ 
night. 
May 23 

We went all together in the cars and 
we made a little line of cars on the 
road. We went up the valley along the 
Seine river until we come to Rouen. 

All the roads were crowded. There 
were military trucks and refugees’ cars 
and a lot of soldiers, moving around. 
We took two hours to get to Rouen, 
which is a big town on the Seine river 
where many ships and barges come 
with coal and other things. Rouen was 
crowded with cars. They didn’t stay in 
line and were going in every direction. 
We didn’t see any policemen around 
and the cars were bumping into each 
other and people were blowing their 
horns—well, it looked like a big mess. 
They were making so much noise you 
wouldn’t hear the alarm if there was 
an air raid. We were all very worried 
because we had air alarms everywhere 
we went and we were afraid we would 
have another one here. 


May 24 


Poitiers was also crowded with cars 
and refugees were. coming all the time. 
They were coming also here on the 
road from Paris and Orleans, and 
people were saying that many people 
were leaving Paris because they were 
afraid to stay because they thought 
maybe the Germans would come there. 

So they left us in the car to sleep 
after supper while my uncle tried to 
find some rooms. It was very dark when 
they made us wake up and my aunt 
took us to a little old house in a crooked 
street. There they put me with my two 
cousins in a little room way up in the 
top of the house. 


May 30 

We stayed in Poitiers for many - 
weeks. A few days after Leopold sur- 
rendered my uncle came back from 
Paris and he looked very worried. He 
said the Germans were now marching 
on Paris and there had been another 
big battle on the Somme, right at Tre- 
port where we had stayed, where the 
French had been beaten again. He 
said the French weren't treating the 
Belgians’ well any more, and he didn’t 
know what we could do now. 

One day he said the French had 
been beaten again, and the Germans 
were in Rouen and had taken. Le 
Havre even, so that now Paris could 
fall from another side. He also told 
my aunt that Italy would come into 
the war in just a few days and then 
the war would be over for France. 

(Continued on page 26) 














SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Resources Within the Community 


Scholastic’s New Series Turns Spotlight on Local Projects 


“The real strength of democracy lies in 
America’s local governments and in the 
groups, clubs, and projects people initiate 
in their own communities to solve their 
problems and assure each citizen’s right 
to the pursuit of happiness.” 


sy UR American democracy is a hot- 
) bed of local experiment. The 
~" spirit of the frontier has con- 
tinued to influence social, economic and 
political inventions, giving us the repu- 
ation for ingenuity and _ inventive 
cenius. Our 48 states have been “labora- 
tories of government” as well as our 
thousands of local communities. And it 
is in these communities that democracy 
has grown and will continue to thrive. 


Teachers Should Know 
Their Communities 


In order to have a comprehensive 
view of the community, there are sev- 
eral things the teacher may do. A first 
step is to take an overview of com- 
munity functions. The Georgia Program 
for the Improvement of Instruction sug- 
gested that teachers plan community 
studies in relation to each of the “in- 
sistent problems of living”: 


Maintaining physical, mental, and emo- 
tional heniil, 

Earning an adequate living. 

Performing the responsibilities of good citi- 
zenship in the home, the state, the na- 
tion, and with other nations. 

Utilizing and controlling the natural en- 


vironment for individual. and social 
needs. 

Receiving and transmitting ideas; transport- 
ing persons and commodities. 

Expressing aesthetic and spiritual impulses. 

Utilizing education as a means of acquiring 
and transmitting the social heritage and 
as an agency for conserving and improv- 


ing human and material resources. 


Dr. Marshall's “social - processes” 
might serve as guiding lines to the ob- 
servation of community activities: 


The process of adjustment with the external 
physical world. 

The process of biological continuance and 
conservation. 

The process of guiding human motivation 
val aspiration. 

The process of developing and operating 
the agencies of sill deamealion. 

The process of securing and directing cul- 
tural continuance and cultural change. 

The process of personality molding. 


These are the areas within which 
communities live and work. In each 
someone is doing something to meet, 


adequately or inadequately, the needs 


of the people. Surveys may be made 
within these areas. Dr. Olsen has con- 
ducted tours in New York and other 
communities to observe economic insti- 
tutions, levels of living, foreign peoples, 
welfare institutions, historical places, 
social reforms and social programs, and 
many others. These give only an over- 
view: an introduction to further study. 

Next the teacher will need to meet 
the members of the community who 
work in these areas. We probably tend 
to think of institutions in abstract rather 
than in human terms. We will see the 
community more clearly in its human 
interrelations when we meet the people 
who’ are the community agents. The 
teacher will find that all these activities 
going on are anxious to make their 
work known: for support and encour- 
agement and for criticism and improve- 
ment. This may, be followed by more 
intensive study of the community agen- 
cies, alone, with other teachers, or with 
students. Especially, should the teacher 
give time for the study of those cul- 
tural inventions which ‘offer potentiali- 
ties for re-enforcing democracy and de- 
veloping community spirit and coopera- 
tion. The articles in the series, “Democ- 
racy at Work Solving Its Problems,” 
beginning in this issue of Scholastic 
(pages 14-15) will help. 

The teacher must a come to un- 
derstand the community agencies and 
their interrelations. Each activity is an 
illustration in a local area of a problem 
which is national or international. Work- 
ing from the community activity, the 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(February 10) 
Special Numbex on “Great Americans.” 
For Social Studies: 

Special features on Washington and 
Lincoln. 

Hill City, Pittsburgh (“Democracy at 
Work” Series). s 

Woodrow Wilson — last in the 
“Builders of Democracy” Series, by 
Harry A. Tarr. 

“Behind the Headlines” section, “‘Pay- 
ing the Defense Bill,” announced for 
Feb. 3, postponed to March 3. 

For English Classes: 

“I Rode with Stonewall’—war ex- 
periences of Henry Kyd Douglas. 

Lincoln’s Life on the Sangamon — 
chapters from The Illinois, by James 
Gray (Rivers of America Series.) 

“The Story of Life,” an essay on 
Biography by Gamaliel Bradford, 


teacher will want to study the problem 
in its larger ramifications. The idea of 
a cooperative in the St. John Valley of 
Maine is a part of a larger idea: work- 
ing out a method of production and dis- 
tribution which can be used by indi- 
vidual proaucers and consumers in a 
complex world dominated by corporate 
activity. Parallels will be found in the 
farmers’ cooperative in the next county, 
the consumers’ cooperative in the next 
block. These will lead into a study of 
the growth of cooperatives in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Britain. 


Teachers Should Use 
Their Communities 


Having found in one’s own com- 
munity illustrations of “the real strength 
of democracy,” it is the teacher's re- 
sponsibility to use these as essential ma- 
terials of instruction. The use of such 
articles as Scholastic’s new series might 
serve as spring-boards for the study of 
similar experiments in one’s own area. 
Through these studies the teacher may 
seek to attain these objectives: 


To acquaint the pupils with the resources 
of their own community. 

To utilize the immediate community as 
an illustration of broader and basic con- 
temporary problems and trends. 


To give students the opportunity to par- . 


ticipate cooperatively in community 


movements. 


These community descriptions and 
analyses will serve to make real and 
vital the discussion of democracy, and 
of its problems. Through these, the class 
will share the experience of the teacher 
in seeing the locality in broad perspec- 
tive, and the national trend in terms of 
particulars. As a result of such study 
it would be hoped that both teacher and 
students will take a more active part in 
these community enterprises in order 
to improve the community life. 

JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


References on Communities 
and Their Resources 


Brunner, E. de S. Surveying Your Community. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1925. 

Colcord, J. C. Your Community. New York, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1939. 

Georgia Program for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion. The Community as a Source of Materials 
of Instruction. Atlanta: State Department of 
Education, 1936. 


Hanna, Paul. Youth Serves the Community. New : 


York: D.: Appleton-Century, 1936. 

Keohane, Robert E, and Mary P. Exploring Your 
Community. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 
National League of Women Voters. Know Your 
Town. Washington, D, C.: National League of 

Women Voters, 1937. 

Odum, Howard W. Southern Regions of the 
United States. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1936. 

O’Rourke, L. J. You and Your Community. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath, 1938. 

Wilson, Howard E. A Community Approach to 
Social Education. Cambridge: The Author, 1937. 
Includes full discussion of objectives of com- 


munity study i above. 
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2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
The Battle of H. R. 1776 (P. 5) 


American History; World History; 
Problems of Democracy 

There is no doubt that this bill is 
one of the most important and widely 
debated bills to be presented in Con- 
gress in this student generation. It 
should serve as a case study of demo- 
cratic processes at work as well as a 
spring-board for the discussion of na- 
tional policy. 

As suggested last week, the text of 
the bill should be available for class 
study. Students should bring in the dis- 
cussions of the bill as reported in the 
newspapers, and magazines of opinion. 

The article might serve as an intro- 
duction to the discussion of the bill and 
its proponents and opponents. The im- 
partial statement will serve as a fair 
introduction to the arguments which, 
ir the statements from the clippings, 
may be rather heated or Prats. j 

The background of each person might 
be examined to see the experience and 
training which affects his opinion. 

Several interesting questions of civics 
may be raised. Is the bill's support non- 
partisan? List the supporters by political 
party where possible. List the leaders 
in support and opposition* by party. 
Who are some of the groups which have 
supported or opposed the bill? What 
other interests do these groups have? 
Why have there been hearings in both 
the House and the Senate? Why have 
persons appeared before both: don’t 
congressmen read the same newspapers 
we do? What are the advantages of the 
committee procedure in Congress? Is 
it democratic? Is it efficient? 


Cooperative Home Industries in 
Maine (P. 14) 


Problems of Democracy; Economics; 
American History 

The article on page 1-T (“Resources 
in the Community”) is an introduction 
to this article and to the series. We 
have had a series on the meaning of 
democracy, one on great leaders of our 
democracy; this series presents democ- 
racy at work solving its problems. The 
emphasis of the teacher might well 
be toward developing an appreciation 
for the worth of contributions of in- 
dividuals and communities, an under- 
standing of the various meanings in- 
volved in all the phases of democracy 
we have presented, and an enthusiasm 
for the democracy which makes it pos- 
sible for each to contribute to the defin- 
ition and implementation of democracy. 
Above all, the teacher should attempt 


to have students wish to participate in 
community life. 
The class might read the article 


silently (reading time: 6 minutes). 
Ask the class if this is a story of democ- 
racy in action. Some will point out how 
the community has contributed to the 
welfare of the whole group. Others 
may argue that it is a one-man job: it 
may be a fine thing, but it is not democ- 
racy. Some may say there is no essential 
difference between the work of Father 
Soucy and the work of any industrial 
leader. 

Draw from the previous study of 
Scholastic articles on the meaning of 
democracy. Does democracy mean there 
are no leaders, or that to have as 
leaders in a democracy you must have 
good followers who are willing to work 
together under a leader in whom they 
have confidence? Is this the same as the 
rebuilding of a community by outside 
direction? Is this the same as blind fol- 
lowing of a “leader”? 

Let the class turn to its own com- 
munity. Are there similar experiments 
going on there? Are there cooperatives 


that have been planned by the members . 


of your community? Is the cooperative 
interested only in profits for themselves, 
or are they concerned with better con- 
ditions and greater welfare of other 
groups as well? 

Have some of your class read Paul 
Hanna’s Youth Serves the Community 
and report on it to the class. Are these 
similar to the example given here on 
the adult level? Is there a place for 
youth in community betterment? Let 
the class suggest activities which this 
school generation might contribute to 
your own community. Some will be 
suggested in later articles in this series. 


Aluminum (P. 9) 


Problems of Democracy; Economics; 
American History 


Several approaches might be made 
to this article, the fifth in Scholastic’s 
series on Major Defense Industries. It 
may be used as a case study of defense 
production, as a basis for the study of 
industrialization or specialization of 
labor, or as an example of corporate 
organization and monopoly control un- 
der patent rights. The Readers’ Guide 
will give additional references. This 
week we are suggesting a new approach 
to this problemi: aluminum as a case 
study of the lag between invention and 
use. 

Have the class select the ten most 
important discoveries which affect our 
industrial life today. Some may mention 
the cultural invention of interchange- 
able parts, without which mass produc- 
tion would be impossible. Some may 
mention the discovery of the practical 
use of electricity, or the inventions of 


telegraphy and radio telephony. Atniong 
the Scienie might ae pace 4 
cal reduction of aluminum. Basic dis- 
coveries and basic inventions may be 
discussed. 

Have the class look backward. How 
early should the people of America 
have been able to realize the potential- 
ities of aluminum? How much use was 
made of it in the last war? Why was it 
not used as much as now? From this 
discussion might come the question: 
how long does it take for an invention 
to affect every-day life? 

The class might read this article with 
these ideas in mind. A table might be 
made of the dates which are important 
in the development of aluminum into 
one of our most important metals. How 
long between invention and first prac- 
tical utilization? How long between 
first practical utilization and extensive 
utilization? How long to peak utiliza- 
tion? 

Similar studies might be made of 
other inventions. The class should be 
familiar with the first part of Tech- 
nological Trends and National Policy, 
a report of the National Resources Com- 
mittee, which deals with this problem 
rather fully. Especially should the class 
study the tha oe of the invention of 
the photo-electric -cell (electric eye) 
and its practical utilization today. (See 
article by Harland Manchester in Dee. 
1940, Atlantic.) In the light of the 
class discussion, the group may specu- 
late on the time it will take to reach 
full utilization of this invention. 

Map Study (P. 8) 

Have the class bring in their copies 
of Scholastic of September 16 and 
October 28. As a preliminary, have the 
class list on the board the “hot spots” 
in the world. After each might be 
placed the reason it is important now. 
As: an aid to an understanding of rela- 
tive importance of geographical place- 
names, have the class compare the im- 
portant places (towns, provinces, etc.) 
as shown on the class wall maps {pub- 


lished before the second world war)- 


and those included in these issues of 
Scholastic. Why must we know more 
geography today than our brothers and 
sisters had to know in 1936 (or other 
earlier years)? 

Have the class discuss this attitude: 
“Tm not going to learn geography tiow; 
they'll only change it.” 

Have members of the class show how 
information can be learned from the 
map. Examples might be: Why British 
control of the Mediterranean may be 
affected by German aviation; Why 
Turkey may be brought into the war; 
Why Franco has an importance in the 
battle for the Mediterranean; Why con- 
trol of en gives Britain control 
of nine-tenths of Libya (not one-half). 
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Emergency Powers and the 
Presidency (P. 7) 


American History 

Dr. Commager presents the power 

rovisions of the lend-lease bill in its 
historical erspective. The teacher 
might use this article as a guide to the 
restudy of these two periods in our his- 
tory when the President was granted 

eat powers. What is the implication 
For the present? 

As a part of the class discussion, the 
teacher might well call on the members 
of the debate team to apply their study 
and ne to this ag age While the 
national debate topic for 1940-41 raises 
the question of permanent extension of 
power, this bill is designed to provide 
only a temporary extension of greater 
powers than the affirmative upholds in 
state league debates. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Short Story (P. 29) 


For Literature and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Use this story as the basis of a lesson 
in simplicity and economy in writing. 
Tell the class that it appeared orig- 
inally in a periodical with a large cir- 
culation —one which pays excellent 
fees to its authors. Nevertheless, so far 
as style and subject matter are con- 
cerned, it performs no tricks that any 
intelligent person couldn’t do: it 
merely reports an incident that might 
happen to anybody in a style that is 
almost identical with ‘daily conversa- 
tion. Its chief literary virtue is the fact 
that it teaches its lesson by inference. 

Assign the story for class reading: 
it’s very brief and will take up little 
time. Then ask: the students to look 
over it again with this consideration 
in mind: What changes would have 
to be made to turn the story into a 
one-act play? Lead the discussion to 
the following points: 

1. Additional dialogue to indicate 
that the Nelwicks had just moved, that 
Barbara was neglecting her school 
work, that Edith really wanted to fin- 
ish her letter. 

2. The planning of a stage-set. 

8. A list of necessary properties. 

Offer additional credit to any stu- 
dents who will transform the story 
into a one-act play, or a radio script, 
outside of class. 


Remind Composition and Creative - 


Writing students that the Scholastic 
Awards deadline is near and that simple 
stories like this one, based on incidents 
from their own lives, make good 
Awards material. 

(Concluded*on next page) 





Here’s a plan of car purchase just 
made to order for teachers. 

If you’re considering the purchase 
of a new car, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. Your GMAC Figuring 
Chart will come to you promptly. 

In a few minutes you can figure the 
cost of your own transaction—based 
on the amount of time you want and 
the amount you wish to pay monthly. 

On this plan you will know in ad- 
vance— before you buy—exactly what 
you pay for financing and the insur- 
ance protection for your car, which is 
included. 


February 3,.1941 3-T 
































Special Teachers’ Plan... And, as 
a greater convenience, if you buy on 
the GMAC Special Teachers’ Plan, 
no payments need be made during 
the summer vacation months. 

Send for the Figuring Chart today! 
Learn about the many advantages 
and low cost of the General Motors 
Instalment Plan. 

See your local General Motors 
dealer or check the ‘Teachers’ Plan” 
when mailing the attached coupon. 

Available only through dealers in 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick and Cadillac cars. 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 








4-T Scholastic 


The Poetry Corner (P. 25) 


For History of Literature Classes 


We believe that the very venture- 
someness of Shelley’s life, as reported 
by Miss Van de Water, will rouse stu- 
dent interest in the t. If you need 
additional aid, remind the class that so 
modern a commodity as Frankenstein 
was the invention of Mary Godwin, 
Shelley’s second wife, and that one of 
the best-selling biographies of the year, 
Trelawney, by Margaret Armstrong, 
tells the life story of one of Shelley's 
most devoted admirers. A picture of the 
poet should win Saibiadiote interest 
from the girls. Stories of his boating ex- 
ploits, his love of the sea, and his tragic 
death in a gale, should make the boys 
— interested. 

Shelley’s poetry is as complicated and 
abstract as it is beautiful. An attempt 
to explain the meaning of it to ado- 
lescents will probably not meet with too 
much success. Ask students to read the 
given passages for sensory impressions, 
rather than for intellectual , concepts. 
Choral reading of these passages will 
do much to make young people sense 
the music of the lines. 

If certain members of the class are 
critically mature enough to feel a desire 
for further reading in Shelley’s works, 
point them toward Adonais, since this 
poem may be linked to their already es- 
tablished interest in John Keats. Rec- 
ommend Miss Armstrong’s Trelawney 
to their attention; Shelley is presented 
in his most charming guise when he is 
seen through the eyes of his boisterous 
and adoring friend. Also, be sure to 
have a copy of Elinor Wylie’s Orphan 
Angel on hand. The prose is the sort 
of thing that will stir the heart and 
raise the standards of any young reader. 


For Creative Writing 
And Composition Classes 


Miss Van de Water suggests her own 
exercise in the introduction to the 
Round Table this week. The first three 
poems are rich in Shelley-like imagery. 
Ask students to underline the images 
that seem allied — in Shelley’s work and 
here. The likenesses are close; a way of 
drawing sharp pictures, a use of the 
simile, even'a similar taste in colors. 

The last two poems are in a more 
modern vein —thicker, rougher, and 
more emphatic. But even here, romantic 
influence is to be found. (See the third 
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stanza of Frontiers.) The fifth poem, 
Beauty, is not unrelated to the Ro- 
mantic tradition, although the imagery 
which it uses is the antithesis of the 
imagery used by Shelley, Byron, and 
Keats. 


Flight From Waterloo (P. 20) 


To Integrate English 
and the Social Studies 


These excerpts from the diary of a 
Belgian boy who lived through the fear- 
ful days of the invasion are being pub- 
lished for the first time in Scholastic. 
To prepare for the most effectual use 
of this material, it would be well to 
refer to newspapers of the dates covered 
in the diary. Some enterprising student 
might be willing to make up a bulletin 
board of suitable news-clippings and 
photographs. 

Select two or three of the best news 
stories covering the invasion of the Low 
Countries and France, and read them 
aloud to the class. Ask.whether these 
news stories could be considered litera- 
ture. Lead the discussion around to this 
conclusion: that the mere reporting of 
an event, no matter how factual and ex- 
citing and precise, cannot be literature. 
Literature demands something more — 
many additional qualities, among which 
is the stamp of the author’s personality 
on his material. * 

One highly valuable type of literature 
is writing that records an epic event 
which affects the lives of many people 
and causes reverberations through the 
entire world. As examples of this type, 
name Homer's Illiad, Kipling’s stories 
of England’s conquest of India, or 
Byron’s poem on the battle of Waterloo. 

Then ask the class to turn to the 
diary, record of a contemporary epic 
event. Say that it is not journalism, he 
cause it is a personal record, stamped 
with the character of its author, making 
us see these happenings through his 
eyes, recording his own hopes, loves 
and fears. Say that it is not quite litera- 
ture, either, because it lacks a second 
necessity — a masterful style. The ten- 
year-old who wrote it, clear-headed and 
articulate as he is, is not yet a master 
craftsman capable of dealing with 
words with an artist’s skill. 

As an outside assignment, ask pupils 
to underline such penenges — sharp, 
vital images, paragraphs which show a 
real understanding of other people, 
paragraphs packed with drama, etc. 


Changing Fashiens in 
Prose (P. 23) 
To Improve Reading Skills 

At the meeting of our English Ad- 
visory Board during the summer, it was 
decided to give you a practical means 


students. You'll find this Scholastic 

in the list of numbers running down the 
lefthand margin of page 23. Each num- 
ber is a cumulative total of how many 
words the student has read when he 
comes to the end of each line. To de- 
termine reading skills, permit the class 
to “warm up” by reading some other 
material in the magazine for five or ten 
minutes. Then tell studerts to. turn to 
page 23, but not to begin reading until 
you give the signal. 

Time them carefully through one 
minute of reading. Tell them to mark 
the- place where they have stopped 
when you call “Time.” By glancing to 
the left, they can tell at once how many 
words they have read, and can report 
to you. To avoid embarrassment, it is 
well to have each pupil send up his 
word-report with his name on a slip of 
paper. From these’ slips, find the high- 
est, lowest, and median scores for the 
class, and write them on the board. Tell 
each pupil to keep a record of his own 
word-figure, so that he may compare it 
with his record in a similar test which 
we provide each week. 

' With material of average difficulty, a 
very fast reader reads 500 words per 
minute, a good reader_300, and a poor 
reader 200 or less. But most educators 
concede that these figures should not 
be published to the class because they 
are likely to cause self-reproach or con- 
ceit. 

Here are comprehension questions, to 
be given to the student immediately 
after he has made up his readirg score. 
If he cannot answer these, warn him 
that he should slow down, because his 
speed is running ahead of his under- 
standing. 

(1) T or F: The Cloister and the 
Hearth was written in 1931. (2) T or 
F: Today’s authors have a very patient 
audience. (3) T or F: Before 

(fill in date) the Latin influence 
in English style was noticeable. (4) T 
or F: No writer ever deliberately alters 
his technique. (5) T or F: Present-day 
dialogue is often a verbatim record ‘of 
actual speech. (6) What modern au- 
thor is most famous for his “stream of 
consciousness” method? 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 


Copy the questions of the first part 
of the Social Studies Quiz (p. 13) on 
the board, and have the students fill in 
the answers. (In Social Studies classes, 
use the quiz in the Social Studies Edi- 
tion.) Have the class speak briefly on 
why each is a news-worthy event. Have 
members of the class give “this morn- 
ing’s” news on further developments in 
each event. 
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Changing Fashions in Prose 


Tempo and Style May Vary, but the Essentials of 
Good Prose are Still Clarity, Color and Variety 


By Agnes N. Bass 


4 RITING, like music and 
9 W painting changes in its style, 
16 in its manner, from age to age. 
22 A famous novel, The Cloister and 
28 the Hearth, written in 1861, starts 
36 like this: “Not a day passes over the 
44 earth but men and women of no note 
50 do great deeds, speak great words, 
56 and suffer noble sorrows.” A novel 
63 of our day, Ethan Frome, which you 
70 have surely read, opens thus: “I had 
77 the story bit by bit, from various 
83 people and, as generally happens in 
91 such cases, each time it was a dif- 

92 ferent story.” 

98 The earlier novel begins, you see, 
105 with a general statement very far in 
110 perspective behind the narrative that 
118 is to follow, and we feel the author 
124 intruding between us and the stoiy. 

Have you read other novels in which 
this happens too? In our second ex- 


ample, we find ourselves at once on . 


the very verge of a story about to 
tell itself almost without the aid of 
the author. There are few “introduc- 
tions”—such as the one that unfolds 
the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, for 
instance—in the novels of today; they 
generally open in the middle of 
—— Can you. illustrate this fur- 
ther: 

201 The older prose was leisurely, 
206 suited to uninterrupted hours. An 
213 author took his time, warmed up to 
218 his subject slowly, Sm aE himself 
224 fully, sure that his well-educated, pa- 
229 tient audience would not desert him. 
234 Today, such things as newspaper 
239 headings and movie captions have 
245 accustomed us to brevity from child- 
252 hood on. The tempo of our time has 
256 quickened our prose pace. 

263 In many sentences of the prose of 
269 day before yesterday, there is often 
275 a high-sounding boom that is rarely 
281 heard today. Take this sentence for 
287 example, written by Macaulay in the 
293 year 1840: “His education had been 
299 such as would have enervated even 
304 a vigorous intellect and perverted 
309 even a generous disposition.” Stu- 
314 dents of Latin will recognize here 
$21 not only long words of Latin origin, 
$28 but a Latin feeling in the structure 

(328 words to end: of this column) 


ot the sentence and in the abstract- 
ness of the ideas. A writer of our 
time would say this with shorter 
words and in a more direct and con- 
crete form. He might say it simply 
this way: “His education had done 
nothing to improve a second-rate 
mind and nature.” 

The Latin flavor ot prose written 
before 1850 was the result of an in- 
tensive and exclusive study of the 
ancient “classics” in the universities 
of Ex.gland and the United States. 
Students acquired a style—often a 
marvelously effective style—through 
years of practice in translating Greek 
and Latin. It was perhaps only when 
bss creel became part of the cur- 
riculum that prose became more 
Anglo-Saxon, simpler, less involved. 
Then too, as more and more people 
learned to read, the writer learned 
to win a newly educated audience 
to his books by using the shorter 
sentences, briefer figures of speech, 
and the anecdotal and dialogue tech- 
nique that enlivens our popular and 
even some of our scholarly pieces of 
writing of today. 

Of recent years prose has become 
what Ford Madox Ford called “low- 
keyed and fluid” instead of roaring 
and oratorical. Its cadences in gen- 
eral imitate those of speech, and 
even where the author makes a pat- 
tern for a final effect, his words fall 
on the ear with a smooth and soft 
accentuation. Thus William Saroyan, 
“The earth circled away, and know- 
ing that he did so, he turned his lost 
face to the empty sky and became 
dreamless, unalive, perfect.” 

Writers have very deliberately 
altered their techniques from time to 
time. Artists in prose such as Flau- 
bert, Turgenev, de Maupassant, 
Henry James, Conrad became inter- 
ested in the 1870's and ’80’s in writ- 
ing unified impressions rather than 
detailed descriptions. They kept 
their eyes closely on their characters 
and situations and became con- 
cerned in compelling language to 
furnish exact, concentrated, com- 
pressed accounts of men and events. 

(686 words to end of this column) 
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Writing, like music, painting, and 
other arts, changes in its style. 


The reader was made to see and 
hear and feel the story. Tchekov, 
writing to Gorky, said: “You feel 
superbly, you are plastic; that is, 
when you describe a thing, you see 
and touch it with your hands. That 
is real writing.” 

In the following passage Haw- 
thorne sketches a character with 
adjectives. “His figure soon emerged 
into view, ard showed itself to be 
that of no common leborer, but a 
tall, emaciated, sallow, and sickly 
looking man, dressed in a scholar's 
garb of black. He was beyond the 
middle term of life, with gray hair, a 
thin, gray beard, and a face singu- 
larly marked with intellect and culti- 
vation, but which could never, even 
in his more youthful days, have ex- 
pressed much warmth of heart.” In 
this next quotation, Conrad lets us 
see his character: “With his head un- 
covered, the silver topknot of his 
brushed-up hair completed the char- 
acter of his physiognomy, all bony 
ridges and sunken hollows, clothed 
in a perfect impassiveness of expres- 
sion. His meagre brown hands 
emerging from large white cufts 
came and went breaking bread, 
pouring wine, and so on, with quite 
mechanical precision. His head and 
body above the tablecloth had a 
rigid immobility.” Do you get the 
difference? Conrad’s is “impression- 
istic” writing — swift, vivid, pic- 
turesque. Todays writers have 
learned this technique from the mas- 
ters of the latter nineteenth century. 

Writers are continuing the great 
experiment that is prose. In the 
dialogué of books published this 
year, you notice that the speech of 
characters is reported often verbatim 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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OU may be interested to com- 

pare our contributions this 

week with Shelley's poetry in 
The Poetry Corner, for they have 
some of the same characteristics. 
The ethereal quality of Shelley's 
poems, due to his use of many light 
and airy images and of words with 
light vowel sounds, is evident in 
the first three of these contributions. 


Shore Night 


There is a beauty in this night that 
leaves 
Me strangely cold. The rushing white 
cap weaves 
A lace hem to a sea that turns a gay 
Tarantella along the beach. The grey, 
Thin gulls swoop long and low. Hear 
black waves sing! 
No anguish here, nor joy — 
Not anything. 
Richard Avedon, 17 
De Witt Clinton High School 
New York, New York 
Mr. Stone, Teacher 


Last Stand 


The stars are ice tonight. 
Across the purple peaks 
The winds of winter wail. 
Above the timber line 
The daggers of the cold 
Are keen enough to cut 
A human heart away 
And carve a great abyss 
Wherein the wind can mourn 
That courage, faltering, 
Or having never been, 
Submitted to defeat 
At last, reluctantly. 
Claudine Biggs, 16 
Baker (Oregon) High School 
Mr. John J. Gross, Teacher 


Northern Chimes 

Last evening 

J had thin visions 

Of a shivering moon sitting on the top 
branch 

Of a cedar. 

The tinkling pine needles 

Sent a silver trickle up my spine 

And the stream 

Creaked in its frozen bed 

A weary greeting. 

I wanted to awaken, 

But the knife-like pain of the beautiful 
night 

Kept me in my dream, 

And I whistled at the tiny breeze 


That was trying to blow away 
The ice. 
A silent star 
Was the epilogue to my dream. 
It winked. 
Ann Gerecke, 17 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Wanda Orton, Teacher 


These last poems are like Shelley’s 
only in their social sympathy. There 
is much imaginative beauty in some 
of these lines, especially in the two 
beginning, “For time has laid blue 
twilight.” 


Frontiers 


There have been frontiers — 
the new bold places. 
And they have been remembered with 
longin 
And laughter, till the young say sadly, 
“There are no frontiers to push 


back.” 


They have heard the stories of all the 
beginnings, 
of the wagon wheels turning in 
the deep 
lush grass of the valleys, on the 
bright 
new sands at the edges of rivers. 


For time has laid blue twilight on their 
camps, 
dimmed the4ears, painted the eve- 
ning fires bright. 


Steel turned the new sod over, tilled 
the broad lands; 

Walls turned away dark, brought in 
peace, 

So that in all this world there is not a 
place 


to be bold, no place to plow. 


Forget the .old marks, the ways to tell 
frontiers, 
for no sun setting behind strange 
hills 
is a bigger challenge than the look 
in a Negro’s eyes. 
Behind and beyond every cruel thing 
is a frontier. 
And. believe me, 
there are Wops and Oakies 
and Jews and Japs to say 
that we are cruel people. 


There are smaller subtler things. 
Children follow one behind the other 


from class to class. 








| CHOLASTIC invites all 
school students to submit their 
personal writing, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Contributions including suf- 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
given to contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form adapted 
to our page length. Material sub- 
mitted for this page will be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 


The book says, “Government of the 
people — by the people —” 

They look up and repeat — “shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


The young read adventure and ble 
because there is no new land to 
cultivate. 
Ruth Bachman, 18 
West Seattle (Wash.) High School 
Miss Belle McKenzie, Teacher 


Beauty 


I live down where the night comes 

Just as the sun reaches the corner 

up at the park. 

It never gets to my house somehow. 

I live down where birds don’t sing. 

They just skim by — high — 

And quietly sneak past 

So folks won't notice them at all. 

Beauty? I’ve heard the word. 

Doés it mean the faded patches 

on my big brother's overalls? 

Or the broken clothespins 

in the bag around my mother’s waist? 

Beauty? Is it a garden with shriveled 
radishes, 

or half-starved, withered onions, 

or a broken yellow saucer and a cup 
without a handle 

on the kitchen table? 

I live down where folks have blackened 
bricks 

for tapestries, 

and pay envelopes that won't fit into 
budgets, 

and babies with chapped cheeks and 
yellow hair 

that never grows in curls. 

I live down where love dies young, 

and songs get buried in your heart 

before they've reached your tongue. 

But God lives near, around the corner, 

in a church of blacked, smoked brick. 

He’s beauty, and bird songs, and sun- 
shine. 

I sing the buried songs to Him 

at night when I go past for the mail. 

Gloria Fleming, 18 ; 

Cathedral H. S., Sioux City, lowa 

Sister M. St. Robert, B. V. M., Teacher 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


citizen, a member of Parlia- 

ment, a baronet, should be 
cursed with such an heir, Sir 
Timothy Shelley did not know. Such 
problems have often vexed parents. 
It was bad enough when his eldest 
son refused to join the other boys 
at Eton in their games, fights, and 
hazing. It was worse when he pro- 
tested against the tyranny of the 
teachers by blowing up the bound- 
ary fence of the school yard with 
gunpowder. But when he was ex- 
pelled from Oxford for publishing a 
pamphlet on “The Necessity of 
Atheism,” Sir Timothy cut off his 
allowance and set the young man 
adrift. 

It was not that Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley was a bad boy. Indeed he had 
been a very good small boy — 
happy, affectionate and obedient. It 
was only that he hated tyranny and 
identified with it most of the strict 
conventions of his day. He wanted 
to make the world a freer and hap- 
pier place. He horrified his father 
by saying that he would like to 
share his inheritance with his mother 
and sisters. Such ideas seemed to 
him entirely logical and right and 
he was encouraged in them by his 
reading of the philosopher Godwin, 
whose opinions were as logical but 
as impractical as his own. 

In a more sympathetic environ- 
ment Shelley might have had a 
happier life. The world had not en- 
tirely accepted the ideas of any of 
the romantic poets, however, even 
those who were more conventional 
than Shelley. ; 

Soon after he was expelled trom 
Oxford, Harriet Westbrook, a friend 
of his sisters’, appealed to him to 
save her from her parents, whose 
worst cruelty seems to have been 
their insistence that she go to 
school. To rescue her from this tyr- 
anny, Shelley married her. She was 
sixteen and he nineteen. Three years 
later Shelley found in Mary God- 
win, daughter of the philosopher, a 
more congenial companion than 
Harriet, who was tiring of her hus- 
band’s intellectual interests. Finally 


W2 a respectable, law-abiding 


Shelley and Mary Godwin eloped, 
and two years later Harriet com- 
mitted suicide. English society so 
bitterly condemned Shelley that he 
and Mary took refuge in Italy. Here, 
at the age of thirty, in the year 1822, 
he was drowned. Although he died 
almost as young as Keats, his early 
death does not seem so tragic as his 
life, for many unhappy lines in his 
poetry and letters indicate that he 
left the world without much regret. 

Most people agree, whatever they 
may think of Shelley's opinions, that 
he wrote like an angel: His is “the 
first fine careless rapture” of poetry. 
He probably toiled over his lines as 
other poets do, but they often seem 
the spontaneous outpouring of pure 
inspiration. We cannot think of him 
as laboriously writing such a poem 
as “To a Skylark.” Rather he is di- 
rectly communicating an experience, 
the ecstatic moment when, listening 
to the song of the skylark, he felt it 
the symbol of his longing for the 


unattainable. 


To a Skylark 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from Heaven, or near tt, 

Pourest thy full heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated 
art. 


Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 

Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soar- 
ing ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun, . 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run, 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is 
just begun. 


We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not; 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate and pride and fear; 


If we were things born 
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Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should 
come near. 


Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures 

Than in books are found, 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of 
the ground! 


You can find all of this poem in 
The Golden Treasury and others al- 
most equally lovely in pictures, 
metaphor, and music: the “Ode to 
the West Wind,” in which the lines 
carry the reader along with breath- 
less power; the subdued passion of 
“To the Night”; the “Stanzas Written 
in Dejection” with their longing for 
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. . . that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found 

And walked with inward glory 
crowned.” 


Because “Adonais,” an _ elegiac 
poem on the death of Keats, may not 
be in your school library, I am quot- 
ing from it a stanza which contains 
one of the most famous of similes: 


“The One remains, the many change 
and pass; 

Heaven's light forever shines, Earth’s 
shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. 
Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which 
thou dost seek. 

Follow where all is 
azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, 
are weak 

The glories they transfuse with fitting 
truth to ea § 


fled! — Rome’s 
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Waterloo Flight 


(Continued from page 22) 


When Paris fell he said it was now the 
end, and we would have to get ready 
to leave. 

All the other Belgians who were with 
us and ate at the same restaurant with 
us were all worried and one day they 
said the French government had ordered 
us all to leave for a little village called 
Sauvetairs. They sent some of their men 
down to see the village. When the men 
came back they were all very mad. 
They ‘said the village was so small 
there weren’t even enough room for us 
all and not even food or water for as 
many people as we were, because this 
little village was already crowded with 
refugees. 

My uncle was very angry. He said 
now it was clear that the French were 
only trying to put the government in 
exile and that the sooner we got out of 
the country now the better. 


Fall of Paris 


They had many big arguments among 
the men, even while we were eating. 
Some said now there was nothing to do 
any more because the Germans were 
marching from Paris and Rouen to the 
Loire River and if they crossed that the 
war was over. They said if that hap- 

ened they would all have to go back 

me and for Belgium we would have 
to accept the Germans as the govern- 
ment now. 

My uncle would get very mad when 
anyone said this. He said he would 
never give up. He said he would find 
some way to get to England or to Africa 
and go on fighting. He said just because 
the King had to surrender or even if 
the French army was beaten and had 
to surrender that the war wouldn't be 
over like that and they would have to 
fight it from outside. My uncle told us 
we would all have to keep all our things 
packed and be ready to leave at any 
time. 

One right he made us get up from 
bed in the middle of the night and 
bring our things downstairs. We got 
in the car and he said we were going 
to La Rochelle to get on a boat for Eng- 
land. Then he went away for awhile, 
and when he came back he said there 
was no room so we would have to find 
some other way. So we went back to 
bed. 


On to Bordeaux 
June 18 
After waiting like that for some days 
my uncle came home in the middle 


of the day and said we should put our 
things in the car at once. So we started 





on the road again from Poitiers to Bor- 
deaux. We thought we had seen crowd- 
ed roads before. It was nothing like 
this time. All the way there were peo- 
ple walking, on bicycles and in cars. 
But what was worse was the cars along 
the road. There were cars thrown over 
the side of the road and left there, and 
cars wrecked in the ditches or lying 
over on their sides. We went through 
Angouleme and there we met another 
road and the crowd was even worse. 
We had to spend the night on the side 
of the road outside a little village be- 
cause they said there were bombard- 
ments if cars tried to move on the road 
at night with lights, 4nd my uncle said 
it was too dangerous to go on without 
lights. 

We had only some cheese and bread 
to eat, but we slépt very well even 
though there were many cars going by 
all night long. 


June 19 


Bordeaux was worse than any of the 
towns we had been through. There 
were crowds and crowds of people 
everywhere. It was a real mess. We 
went to eat while my uncle went to see 
some members of the Belgian govern- 
ment. When he came back he said we 
had to go away at once because Marshal 
Petain had already asked for an armis- 
tice with the Germans and they might 
close the frontier at once. We went to a 
little village, Anderness, for that night 
and stayed in a nice hotel. 


Crossing into Spain 
June 20 . 


We went through Bordeaux again on 
the way to the Spanish frontier. We 
waited for hours at the frontier. There 
was a big, big crowd there and cars 
as far as you could see. There was a 
gate across the end of the bridge and 
a lot of French soldiers on one side of 
this gate and some Spanish soldiers on 
the other side. 

Everyone had to wait in line and 
when you reached the fence you 
showed your paper to the French sol- 
diers and then to the Spaniards. Only 
when they both agreed you could go 
across the bridge into Spain. We had to 
eat in the car again and it was late in 
the afternoon when we reached the 
gate. They told my uncle he didn’t 
have all the right papers and they sent 
him back to Bayonne. 


June 21 


In the morning my uncle said he had 
been up all night getting the right 
stamps on his papers but now every- 
thing was all right, except for one more. 
We didn’t see him again until late in the 
afternoon and he said we were very 
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lucky because soon there wouldn't be 
any more papers given out. When we 
got back to the bridge at Hendaye it 
was 5:30 in the afternoon. Again we 
had to wait for hours in the line and it 
was after 9 p.m. when we finally 
reached the gate. The Spaniards said 
no one else could go in that night. 

My uncle said now we couldn't afford 
to lose our place and we would have to 
sleep right where we were. So we ate 
some more bread and cheese and slept 
in the car. I was very tired and I went 
to sleep but was very sore all over when 
I woke up in the morning early. 


Over the Border 
June 22 


We had to wait many hours again, 
and my uncle changed a little money 
for each of us while we were there. 
Very late :a the day, when everyone 
began to say the Germans were now 
coming very close and would soon come 
and close the frontier to everyone, we 
got through. There was no more crowd 
on the roads and it was very peaceful 
for us once more. The war was now 
really behind us, my uncle said, but 
we wouldn't know for how long. 


June 23 


It was the evening when we came 
to the big city of Salamanca. I ate a 
good dinner, with a lot of rice and 
Bienes of meat in it here, and it was the ~ 

rst good meal we had for many days. 


June 24 


In the morning we left on a country 
dirt road for Portugal. I was very glad 
to get out of Spain, because it was so 
hot and dry and because everyone 
looked so poor. The women all wore 
dirty, old black dresses and the men 
had shoes with holes in them and pants 
with big patches. And they looked so 
thin and with sad faces. I don’t know 
why they looked so poor, except maybe 
they had such a long war and they 
hadn’t got over it yet. 


June 25 


We left early again in the morning. 
Then we went through a lot of very nice 
Portuguese villages. Just a little further 
on we stopped at another little village 
for the night. ~ ’ 


June 26 


In the morning we drove through 
Santarems and arrived early at Lisbon. 
We drove to Cintra in the evening and 
stayed there and in the morning we 
went to a little beach village named 
Monte Estoril where we got some rooms 
in a nice villa just over the sea. It was 
so beautiful and peaceful there I 
wanted to stay a long time, and Agnes 
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and Rose-Marie said they were so tired 
they wanted to stay too. 
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August 1 

My uncle came home and said he 
had finally got a place for me at the 
last minute for a ship going to America. 
So he made me pack very quickly and 
get ready to go with him. We took a 
train and went down the mountains to 
Lisbon. When we left I kissed my aunt 
and my cousins good-bye. They were 
going in a few days to. England in an 
airplane. I thanked my aunt for taking 
me this far and promised I would write 
to my mother when I got to America. 

When we got to Lisbon we walked 
through some crooked streets down to 
the docks. There was a big white boat 
there, and my uncle told me it was a 
Greek ship, but as it was neutral it 
would bring me safely to America. It 
had a flag painted on the sides, very big 
so that submarines wouldn't sink it, and 
the name NEA HELLAS printed in 
big letters on the side. The name means 
New Greece. 

The boat was almost ready to leave 
so I said good-bye to my uncle on the 
dock and carried my knapsack and va- 
lise up the gangway. He told me he 
had a friend on the ship who woyld 
help me and that he would send a cable 
to my sister in America to come and 
meet me at the dock. 


August 9 

We had a big storm yesterday and 
a lot of fog, but today it was very clear. 
We were getting near New York. We 
met a lot of little boats, and in the after- 
noon we could see a line way off which 
one sailor said was America. 

About 5 o'clock someone said New 
York was in sight and‘I ran up on deck 
and we watched the tall buildings stick- 
ing up in the sky coming nearer and 
nearer. We followed some buoys and 
soon we were standing between two 
points of land with a big fort on one 
side and one on the other. Only on one 
side there were many houses. The city 





DECISION 


Newest magazine to appear on the 
stands is Decision: A Review of Free 
Culture. Klaus Mann, son of Thomas 
Mann, is the editor. He says that the 
new magazine is not intended to be a 
mouthpiece for European refugees; that 
he wants to get material for it from 
South America, Mexico, and other 
countries as well as from Europe and 
America. His list of editorial] advisers 
includes such distinguished writers as 
Sherwood Anderson, Eduard Benes, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Thomas Mann, 
Somerset Maugham, Robert Nathan, 
‘aw Sheean, and Robert E. Sher- 
wi be « 


of New York was still far away down 
the bay, and there were many, man 
little boats going around in the bay. 

Little ships came up to us and we 
had to wait many hours before we 
could land. They sent some police 
on board, and then some harbor peo- 
ple, and the passport people. We had 
to stay down in the dining room all the 
while they were coming. 

Finally the ship started to move again 
and we stood on the deck and watched 
the many lights of New York as we 
came nearer and then reached the dock. 
Coming in we went close by the statue 
of Liberty and everyone cheered. They 
were all very glad to be in America at 
last. 





What Would You Say? 


An Exercise in Practical English 
By Gretta Baker 


$21 Center Avenue 
Easton, Maryland 
January 27, 1941 
Mr. J. L. Carter 
Personnal Manager 
H. C. Barton Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Mr. Carter: 


I hereby apply for the position of re- 
ceptionist in the H. C. Barton Com- 
pany. 

I am ninteen years old, five teet 
three inches tall, and weigh one hun- 
dred eighteen pounds. | have light 
brown hair and a fair complexion. 

I attended high school in Stoneham, 
Massachusets, from 1986 to 19389. I 
would of graduated in 1940, but my 
father’s health failed and my family 
moved to Easton where I found em- 
ployment in a stationary store. My em- 
ployer’s neice is taking my position 
next month after she completes her 
course at business school. Being that 
my father is still unemployed, I must 
find another job as soon as possible. 
My brother helps by working in a 
grocery store after school, but he is 
six years younger than me and can't 
earn enough for the family. 

I believe that I am well qualified tor 
the position of receptionist. I dress 
neat, I have a good telephone voice, I 
can type fairly well, and I enjoy meet- 
ing people. I hope you will grant me 
an interview. - 

Sincerley yours, 
DorotHy TURNER 


(P. S.—She didn’t get the job. Mr. 
Carter found ten mistakes in spellin 
and grammar in Dorothy’s letter. Di 
you? If not, check with the key on 


page 28. 
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Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder 


Circle whichever meaning you think 
is correct — a, b, or c. Key is on page 28. 


1. Interminable means (a) hard to 
bear (b) having no limit or end (c) 
coming without warning, as a storm. 

2. Stalemate is (a) in chess, a posi- 
tion in which a player can make no 
move without putting his king in check; 
figuratively, a standstill (b) .a legal ac- 
tion for the purpose of collecting dam- 
ages (c) a sale of second-hand furni- 
ture, clothing, etc. 

8. Subtlety is (a) revenge (b) a plot 
to overthrow established government 
(c) cleverness or cunning. 

4. Valise is (a) a traveling-bag (b) 
a folding camera (c) a loose blouse. 

5. Jounce means (a) to shake with a 
jarring movement (b) to spring upon 
suddenly (c) to engage in combat. 

6. Barricade is (a) concentrated fire 
on a part of an enemy’s lines to prevent 
the advance of reenforcements (b) an 
obstruction or barrier (c) a parade or 
procession. 

7. Gangway is (a) part of a ship 
where cargo is stored (b) a price p 
on the head of an outlaw (c) a passage- 
way leading to a ship. 

8. Concede is (a) to show anger (b) 
to admit or acknowledge (c) to be 
vain or conceited. 

9. Baronet is (a) an English lawyer 
(b) an ornamental fastener for the hair 
(c) an English title or the person bear- 
ing it. 

10. Convention is (a) established 
custom or rule (b) malicious gossip (¢) 
the preliminary draft of a law. 

11. Environment is (a) land _sur- 
rounding one’s house (b) one’s sur- 
roundings or external circumstances col- 
lectively (c) transmission of physical or 
mental qualities from parent to off- 
spring. 

12. Unpremeditated means (a) not 
planned beforehand (b) seeking re- 
venge (c) without foundation in fact. 

13. Fraught means (a) excited or 
emotionally upset (b) a canvas used on 
board ship (c) laden or freighted. 

14. Rapture is (a) a musical com- 
position (b) an act or expression of de- 
light (c) a break in friendly relations 
between nations or individuals. 





AMERICA MONTH 

February, with its illustrious birth- 
days, has been designated as America 
Month. For an America Month poster 
and for suggestions for programs, ex- 
hibits, contests and other such appro- 
priate activities in celebration, write 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Also watch 
Scholastic for further announcements. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. By 


James Matthew Barrie. 


I wish you would turn to a book once 
extremely popular, still likely to be 
found in a public library collection, and 
in my opinion one of the best studies. of 
a particular temperament that has been 
made in English fiction. Thomas Sandys 
from the time he is a small boy in a lit- 
tle Scottish village, through his career 
as a novelist, is an example of what we 
call (often quite wrongly ) the artistic 
temperament. | say wrongly. because 
some of us use that phrase for anyone 
who has more temper than tempera- 
ment, doesn’t want to work at all, and 
generally makes himself obnoxious to 
simple citizens who mind their own 
business and pay their own bills. 
Whereas the true artist works harder 
than anyone else, and holds himself as 
strictly accountable to laws as the most 
law-abiding person: in his case, how- 
ever, the laws are those of his art. Take, 
for a fine example, the scene in this 
book where the boys of the school are 
taking an examination in composition, 
for which the prize is a much-coveted 
scholarship. Tommy needs that prize 
desperately; he is by far the best writer 
in the class; everyone expects him to 
get it. The composition is to be in Scots 
dialect. Tommy needs a vertain word; 
iothing but that very word will satisfy 
him. He thinks of one that is almost 
‘ight, and another that is a little more 
than right, but the right word sticks. 
Time passes. the other boys sign their 
papers and pass them in. There sits 
Tommy, oblivious of the passage of 
time. He loses—but the dominie knows 
he is the laddie who will really write. 

Again and again you see the charms, 
the infuriating qualities, the successes 
and the failure of this of tempera- 
ment. It takes another k, Tommy 
and Grizel, to bring his career to its 
tragic close, but you never quite lose 
your affection for Thomas Sandys, for 
you have been made to understand him. 
He has his own recompenses for what 
he suffers—and those who suffer by him 
have their compensations too. Of these 
the one you will care for most is Grizell, 
the child who worshipped him, the 


woman who married him. 


THE NINE TAILORS. By Dorothy 
Sayers. 


You will have to read at least one 
Dorothy Sayers mystery story if you 
want to keep up with contemporary 
literature, and this one is a good be- 
ginning; also, if you don’t like it you'll 
now you won't like the others. One 








characteristic of this admirable writer’s 
stories is that each one involves much 
more than mere murder; indeed, actual 
killing plays a small part, taking them 
all in all. In this case the solution of the 
killing is tied up with the technique of 
bell-ringing—not playing tunes on a 
carillon, but “ringing changes” on a 
chime of five to seven church-bells in a 
sort of combined music and -mathe- 
matics. I don’t know anything more 
fascinating, once you get into it, than 
this lovely art. I used to subscribe to 
the bell-ringers’ trade-organ, a magazine 
called The Ringing World, just to keep 
track of the chimes rung in faraway 
towers. The surprising thing about The 
Nine Tailors is that it started vast num- 
bers of people on an interest in this sub- 
ject, while they were enjoying as 
tangled a plot as ever worked out all 
right on the last page. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Literary Leads 


JAMES JOYCE 


Fifty-eight year old James Joyce, 
Irish expatriate author of the famous 
book Ulysses, and leader in experimen- 
tal writing, died on January 13 in 
Zurich, Switzerland. After leaving their 
home in Paris before the German occu- 
pancy last summer, Mr. Joyce and his 
family had been stranded in southern 
France until just one week before his 
death in the very city in which the 
Joyces had taken refuge during the last 
war. Joyce’s books, pronounced great 
by some, entirely unintelligible by 
others, have already had a tremendous 
influence on other writers. His last, Fin- 
negan’s Wake, was published in 1939. 





BOOKS & AUTHORS 


A year ago the American Booksellers’ 
Association picked Antoine de St. 
Exupery’s Wind, Sand and Stars as its 
favorite non-fiction book of the year 
1939. In January of this year he ap- 
peared at the monthly Book & Author 
Luncheon to collect his award. Captain 
de St. Exupery couldn’t be here last 
year because he was busy making recon- 
naissance flights over Germany for the 
French army. He arrived in this country 
on December 31. 

Other speakers at the luncheon were 
Alice Duer Miller, author of the popular 
White Cliffs of England; Margaret 
Bourke-White, famous photographer, 
and Erskine Caldwell, two of whose 
books, You Have Seen Their Faces and 
North of the Danube, are illustrated by 
Bourke-White photographs. 


Fashions in Prose 
(Concluded from page 22) 


with al] the repetitions — perhaps 
even more—of real conversation. 
For example: ““Well I won like I 
said I was gonna win. I fought hard, 
and Machine Gun McGurk is a good 
fighter and he fought hard. It was 
a hard fight, but I won it, because I 
didn’t want to let my friends and 
admirers down.’ Robis paused. ‘Yes, 
it was a hard fight. McGurk fought a 
hard fight.” (James T. Farrell.) 

The language of many stories is 
extremely simple, deceptively and 
deliberately simple, as in_ this, sen- 
tence of Hemingway: “We were 
good friends, and he loved whisky, 
and he is now dead.” 

A fascinating innovation of recent 
years is the “stream of consciousness” 
way of writing in which actual 
events and the thoughts that accom- 
pany them are set down side by side. 
As for example: “A raindrop-spat on 
his hat. He drew back and saw an 
instant of shower spray dots over the 
grey flags Apart. Curious. Like 
through a colander. I thought it 
would. My boots were creaking I re- 
member now.” (James Joyce.) 

In comparison with the writing of 
today, the older prose may seem to 
you at times formal, stilted or flow- 
ery. You must make the effort to un- 
derstand and enjoy it nonetheless. 
The messages of the best of old 
books is undated; and the way in 
which it is conveyed, far from de- 
tracting from the message, adds in- 
terest and flavor to it. You will find 
too some very “modern” passages — 
direct, concrete, impressionistic. 

Your generation will write its own 
kind of prose within the next dec- 
ades. Whatever its characteristics 
may be, the best of it will have clar- 
ity, color and variety. 

(1168 words to end of article) 


Key to “What Would You Say?” 
personnal _ should be personnel 
ninteen ” nineteen - 
Massachusets Massachusetts 

have 

stationery 

niece 

since 

I 


nea 
f ati 
Key to “Words to the Wise” 


l-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 5-a; 6-b; 7-c; 8b; 
9-c; 10-a; 11-b; 12-a; 13-c; 14-b. 
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THE MAN I WANT 


Sixteen Year Old Barbara and Her Mother Talk 
About “The Most Wonderful Boy in the World” 


DITH knew that her daughter 
Kk would get over it, but she 

wished she'd hurry. For weeks, 
ever since the Nelwicks moved, 
Barbara had been impossible: 
school-work neglected; refusing to 
go-to parties; going around with a 
long face, moaning that she'd die, 
honestly she’d die if she never saw 
Tommy Nelwick. again. Always 
those interminable arguments: “You 
don’t understand.” “I do, dear, 
but —” “You don’t!” That gap be- 
tween forty and sixteen is sometimes 
hard to bridge, Edith realized. 

Right now she was trying to get 
a letter finished, attempting, with 
scant hope of success, to silence 
Barbara with: “After all, there are 
plenty of other nice boys in Sud- 
dington.” 

Barbara jounced down angrily on 
the sofa. “It isn’t going to do any 
good to talk about other boys,” she 
declared. “There isn’t anybody who 
can compare with Tommy. Not any- 
where. Tommy’s different. You know 
he is! And now I've lost him for all 
eternity.” 

Edith didn’t bother to look: up. 
“That's a long time,” she said quietly. 

“Hell never come back,” said 
Barbara. “I know he won't. He'll be 
there all his life. Why did ‘the Nel- 
wicks have to move to Hollywood? 
Why couldn’t Mr. Nelwick have 
written his old movie scripts here 
just as well? I know. It was just an 
excuse to get Tommy away from me. 
They thought I was bad for him.” 

Edith turned around and stared at 
her daughter, saw the brown eyes 
flashing and the lips pursed in a 
pout. “Now, why would they think 
that?” she asked. 

“Well —” said Barbara uncertainly. 
“I don’t know. Maybe because they 
don’t approve of love — real love. 
Anyhow, they couldn’t have picked 
a worse place than Hollyw with 
all those — those — sirens! Some aw- 
ful girl will get hold of Tommy, 


and... 


“But Barbara! Tommy's such a 


nice level-headed boy. He wouldn't 
choose that kind.” 


By Parke Cummings 


“Well,” said Barbara firmly, “no 
matter how nice he is, he shouldn't 
be exposed to temptations. No man 
should.” . - 

Edith was silent, reflecting that 
Tommy would be seventeen in an- 
other month. Finally she said: “I 
think we'd be a lot happier if you'd 
try to get it off your mind.” 

“It's easy to say!” retorted her 
daughter bitterly. “But if you felt 
the way I do — if you’d ever felt that 
way — you wouldn't say it.” 

Edith resumed the letter she was 
writing, and Barbara sighed very 
loudly. She hunched herself into a 
ball on the sofa, dramatically held 
her face in her hands, and then ran 
her fingers through her wavy brown 
hair. Finally she got 7 and turned 
on the radio. It blared forth a swing 
tune; and Barbara, restraining the 
impulse to leave it blasting defiantly 


at her mother, turned it down lower. 


Presently she heard a familiar voice, 
singing softly to the tune: “He isn't 
big, he isn’t tall, the type to make a 
girlie fall, but Jimmy, he’s the 
one.... 

Barbara stared at her mother curi- 
ously. “I didn’t know you ever 
learned the words to popular songs. 
Not new ones, anyhow. 


Edith looked up from the desk and 
smiled. “Did you say new?” she 
asked. 

“Of course,” said Barbara. “It just 
started a week or two ago, and it's 
the latest smash hit. Buzz Ballard’s 
band introduced it, and that’s the 
hottest band on the air. That song’s 
sweeping the country.” 

“It may be sweeping the country,” 
conceded Edith, “but it isn’t new. It 
swept the country once before. 
Twenty years ago .. . perhaps more 
than that.” 

“But it couldn't have!” insisted 
Barbara. “It’s a swing tune. You must 
be thinking of a different song.” 


ee — 


Barbara jounced down on the sofa. “It isn’t going to do any good to talk about 
other boys,” she declared. “There isn’t anybody who can compare with Temmy.” 


Note; In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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‘Tm thinking of ‘Jimmy, the Man 
I Want. That's what it is, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but . . . well, it just couldn't 
be an oldie. rl bet you on it: I'll bet 
oc. 

Edith smiled. “I couldn't. take 
money on a sure thing,” she said. 
“But if you don't believe me, why 
don’t you write in and find out?” 

“I will,” said Barbara. “See.” 

Once more Edith turned to her 
letter, and then a thought struck her. 
“I can save the trouble,” she said. 
She got up and left the room, and 
returned several minutes later with 
a pile of sheet music under her arm. 

“I found these up in the attic... a 
lot of old music I used to try to play 
when I was a girl. Take a look at 
this.” 

She thrust one of the sheets into 
her daughter’s hand. It was dog- 
eared, and quite faded. One of the 
corners was torn off. Across the top 
Barbara read: “Jimmy, the Man I 
Want.” 

“Well?” said Edith quietly. 

Barbara stared crestfallen at the 
sheet. “It’s old, all right,” she ad- 
mitted. “Anybody can see that. Of 
course it might not be twenty years. 
That’s an awfully long time.” 

“Let me have it,” said Edith. She 
turned the cover back, and leoked 
at the bottom of the first inside page. 
“There you are,” she said. “MCMXV. 
Can you read Roman numerals?” 

“That's . . . why, it’s 1915!” said 
Barbara. “That's twenty-five years.” 

Her mother nodded. “I didn't 
realize it was quite that old,” she ad- 
mitted. 

Barbara looked at the cover again, 
and burst out laughing. “Isn’t it the 
funniest thing you ever saw! That 
boy and girl on the cover! Honestly! 
Did you really wear funny-looking 
clothes like that?” 

“I did,” said Edith Larch stoutly. 

“I can’t believe it,” said Barbara. 
“I never saw anything so old-fash- 
ioned and so utterly ridiculous!” 

“We thought that we were modern 
—as modern as the world would 
ever become. I don’t suppose it ever 
occurred to us that we would ever 
look old-fashioned. After all those 
were modern times: 1915 was the 
second year of a very up-to-date 
war in Europe.” 

It was a subtlety that was lost on 
Barbara. “I just can’t believe that 
anybody looked like that,” she in- 
sisted. She turned again to the inner 


PARKE CUMMINGS... ' 
a magazine editor asked Parke 
Cummings, a year or 80 ago, to write 
something about himself, Mr. Cum- 
mings replied that the first time he 
wrote an. autebiography was for a 
freshman English theme at Harvard on 
which he got an E minus, and that 
since then he’s been very chary of such 
things. “All ’'m admitting,” he wrote, 
“is that I was born, live in Connecticut, 
and that my favorite avocation is having 
fun.” And all we can add is that for 
years Mr. Cummings has been publish- 
ing articles, sketches, stories in Esquire, 
Harpers, etc., calcul@ted to give other 
people a lot of fun. We think you'll like 
this story. 





pages. “Anyhow, you were right. It’s 


“the same words and the same music. 


I’m glad you wouldn't bet me.” 
“Mothers are always right,” said 
Edith teasingly. 

She had completed another sen- 
tence in her letter before she heard 
Barbara exclaim in a shocked voice: 
“Mother!” 

Barbara came over to the desk, 
and looked at the words her mother 
had written. “It’s your handwriting,” 
she declared. “There isn’t any doubt 
about it. I can tell.” 

“Tell what, dear?” 

“Look at this,” said Barbara. 

Edith looked at the bottom of the 
last page where Barbara was point- 
ing. The end of the lyrics read: 

. because it’s Jimmy, the man I 
want.” But there was a penciled line 
through the word “Jimmy,” and over 








.» jt, in a feminine hand, was written 
“Sammy.” 


“Well?” said Edith. 


“Sammy isn’t Father's name,” said 
Barbara. “Not even his middle 
name.” 


Edith looked alarmed. “Oh!” she 
said, “I hadn’t thought of that! You'll 


promise not to tell your father. won't 


you?” 

Barbara considered. “I'll promise.” 
she said, “but I’m not sure I should.” 
She studied the writing again. 
“Mother,” she asked, “what was 
Sammy like?” 

“He was wonderful,” said Edith. 
“He was the nicest boy in the world.” 

“Nicer than Father?” 

“Well, you see, I hadn’t met your 
father then. I was only sixteen.” 

“Oh.” Barbara reflected. And then 
she asked: “What was Sammy's last 
name?” 

Her mother didn’t reply. 

“I understand,” said Barbara ten- 
derly. “You'd rather not talk about 
it.” 

“Dear,” said Edith Larch, “you'll 
have to give me time to think... 
1915 is a long w: “ back, and I’m not 
quite certain whether that would 
have been Sammy Barker or Sammy 
Hoyt. You see, Sammy Barker 
moved away somewhere around that 
time, but I can’t remember, exactly 
when. . . . Or was it Willie Hoyt?” 


Reprinted from Redbook, with special 
permission of the editor and of the author. 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ile, care; add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
sabe, arn, ip; oil, how: Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German guttural -ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 
accoutrements (4-kd0-tra-ménts), p. 9. A 

soldier’s equipment. 

Adonais (ad-6-nd-is), p 
bauxite (béks-it), p. 3 
vee Charles (shir bo0-lan-zhd), p. 


Charletol (sbar- la-rwd), p. 
eee (kwé-ra-sér), p. Se of ie 
sol wearing a breastp 

called a wearing BS 
electrolytic ( 6-lék-tré-lit-ik), p. 12. Pertain- 
ing to electrolysis (a lék-trO1-4-sis). The 
process is described in the text. 
clegion (él-i-fi-k), p. 25. The adjectival 
of elegy, a poem of mourning for 
the dead. 


soe mounted 





enervate (én-ir-vat), p. 23. Deprive of 
a or energy 
a ( giis-tév fl6-bdr), p. 23. 
ygrenes novelist, 1821-1880. 
hallmark, p. 18. A characteristic of style 
mh which an author’s or artist’s work is 
ecognized; from the official mark stamped 
on on gol and silver articles at Goldsmiths’ 
London. 
Havre, Le (la avr’), 
lead (léd), p. 19. A Pie strip of metal 
uae ° separate two lines of type in 


Se teiah), 
et a ( a GA p- 18. Smoothly 


or sweetly flowing. From a Latin word 
Ph “flowing like honey.” 
Sedan (sa-dén), p. 20. 


Surinam (s60-ri-ném), p. 12. A Dutch 
colony in South America; also. called 
Dutch Guiana. 

Turgenev, Ivan (é-vdén té0r-gén-yéf), p 
28. Russian novelist (1818-1883). 

verbatim (var-bd-tim ), p. 28. Latin. Word 
for word. 

Ypres (épr’), p. 20. 
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Financing An Education 
Student Reporters Interview Our Vocational Editor 


On How to Get Through Coilege on a Small Budget 
By Robert H. Mathewson 


HELEN: Someone told me there are 
more scholarships available than people 
think 


DITOR: Hello, Ted and Helen! I 
have your letter. So you want to 
talk about ways of poing through 

college on a small budget 

Tep: Yes, Dr. Mathewson. Some of 
us don’t have much money but we want 
to get a college education if we can. 
Helen wants to be a Home Economics 
teacher. I’m out to study Mechanical 
Engineering. 

HELEN: Is it really necessary to know 
exactly what you want to take up at 
college? 

Eprror: It’s better to have a good 
clear reason for going to college, espe- 
cially if it’s a serious financial problem 
to get there. This is true even though 
you may not specialize at first. 

Tep: My father says it takes both 
“brains” and “drive” to get through col- 
lege, if you don’t have much money. 

Eprror: Yes, and a steady clear pur- 
pose is necessary too if you are goin 
to get the most out of it. There shoul 
be some other idea behind going to col- 
lege than: “You meet a lot of people in 
college who will help you out after- 
ward” or “you're a nobody if you don’t 
go to college.” 

HELEN: Suppose someone has an op- 
portunity to go to college but can’t de- 
cide where? 

Eprror: Talks with your adviser in 
school wilt help. Also a book like Which 
College? by Rita S. Halle will give some 
good pointers. “ 

Tep: Is there any use of trying for 
scholarships? 

Eprror: Certainly, especially if you 
are an unusually good student, and have 
a good all-around high school record. 
Let me give you these three sugges- 
tions: 

1. ‘Read two government pamphlets, 
both available through the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.: 
“Scholarships and Fellowships Avail- 
able at Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion” (15c); “Self-Help for College 
Students” (15c). 

2. Look over the college catalogs to 
find those which best meet your train- 
ing needs. 

3. Write to these colleges for infor- 
mation about scholarships that may be 
available at them. Also mention the 
need for work and ask what jobs may 


be open. 


Eprror: Well, competition for schol- 
arships is really very keen. What this 
person probably meant was that there 
are special scholarships with unusual or 
particular conditions attached to them 
that are not so well known, for instance: 
scholarships for students of certain na- 
tionalities, students bearing certain 
names, girl scouts, children of soldiers, 
children of railroad employees and the 
like. You will find these listed in the 
Yearbook of American Students Founda- 
tion, RKO Building, New York City. 

Ten: Is there any bulletin that -gives 
the names of various colleges through- 
out the country? 

Eprror: Yes, the Educational Direc- 








ofat: 
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tory, Part III, Bulletin No. 1, 1940, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington. 

HELEN: How about the N. Y. A., Dr. 
Mathewson? Doesn’t that provide jobs 
for needy students in college? 

Eprror: Yes, the N. Y. A. has kept 
thousands of needy youth in college 
during the depression. Needy boys and 
girls who can maintain good scholastic 
standing and who are designated by 
college officials may receive pa 
amounting to from $10 to $20 per 
month for useful work performed 
around the college. 


Tep: Where do you apply for these 
N. Y. A. jobs? 

Eprror: At the college you are seek- 
ing to enter. 

Tep: Why wouldn't it be a good idea 
to work for two or three years, save 
money, and then use it to go through 
college? 

Eprror: From personal experience | 
can say that it is quite possible to work 
for as long as three years before going 
to college. However, I do not know that 
I would recommend this scheme now 
that — service might interfere 
with later plans. 

HELEN: Isn't it necessary to have 
some money of your own even if you 























Drawings by Barbara C. Megroth from 
“Personal Finance Book,’’ Institute of 
Consumer Education, Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri. 


do get some help elsewhere? 

Epitor: Yes, that is quite 

true. Authorities recommend 

that a student have at least 

half his first year’s expenses 

plus the opportunity of a 

scholarship or a job or both. 

The guarantee of at least 

some help from home is also advisable. 

Students should not have to work more 

than 20 hours per week at college other- 

wise their health or their studies and 
probably both will suffer. 

Tep: What would you say was an 

average cost of college training? 

Eprror: The average student spends 

about $700 per year but this figure will 

be 40 to 50 percent higher among the 

larger colleges and universities of the 

Northeast. Good-bye and good luck! 

ifaybe some day we shall have many 

more two-year colleges so that more 

young men and women will benefit 
from this type of training 
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SO ENDS OUR NIGHT (United Artists. 
Produced by David L. Loew and 
Albert Lewin. From the novel, Flot- 
sam, by Erich Maria Remarque.) 
“Flotsam,” says the dictionary, “is 

the wreckage of a ship or a cargo 

floating on the sea.” So Ends Our 

Night is a film built from the novel, 

Flotsam by Erich Maria Remarque, 

a great German writer who is now 

living in exile. It tells a story of 

wrecked lives— people who were 
ruined when Hitler came into power. 

It tells the story of men and women 

torn loose from their homes and 

forced to drift from one country to 
the next, without money, without 
jobs, and without passports. 

Josef Steiner (Fredric March) 
was an Officer in the German army 
before Hitler's day. Because he was 
anti-Nazi, Steiner was thrown into a 
concentration. camp. He escaped 
with the help of friends. But he de- 
cided not to take the boat for Amer- 


ica. He loved his wife, and his wife 


was still in Germany. She was sick 
and alone. He spent his days near 
the German border, in hopes of see- 
ing her once more before she died. 
In his wanderings, he met another 
refugee, Ludwig Kem (Glenn 
Ford). His mother and father had 
died during the invasion — the 
mother by illness, the father by sui- 
cide. Kern, alone and _ friendless, 
finds a friend in Steiner and a sweet- 
heart in Ruth Holland (Margaret 
Sullavan). Ruth is in exile because 
she is a Jewess. She is driven from 


A secret agent tries to bribe Josef ‘into 


betraying the names of his friends. 


one job to another because no em- 

— will keep her when they 

earn that she does not have a ‘pass- 
rt. 

To be in Europe without a pass- 
port today is to face great trouble. 
A refugee without a passport might 
steal across the border. It is a diffi- 
cult to do, but it has been done. 
Across the border, a refugee can 
hide for awhile. It is almost impossi- 
ble to get a job. 

In countries now ruled by Ger- 
many, Nazi policemen arrest refu- 
gees and send them to concentration 
camps. Even there, they cannot find 
lasting shelter. After two months in 
a concentration camp, they are sent 
across any border they choose. Then 


Ruth Séecd her job as a sbelaidian be- 
cause she does not have a passport. 


the whole wretched business of hid- 
ing and starving begins again. 

Kern and Ruth lose each other 
many times. They experience cold 
and hunger and sickness. But in the 
end, they are rejoined and go to- 
gether to America. Their story has a 
happy ending. 

But for Josef Steiner, there is only 
tragedy. The German secret police 
know that friends helped him to es- 
cape. A Nazi agent (Erich von 
Stroheim) comes to Steiner in 
Vienna and‘ tells him that he may 
return to his wife in Germany if he 
tells who helped him to escape. 

Steiner refuses to tell until he 
learns that his wife is dying. Then 
he promises to trade his honor = 
the lives of his friends for the ri 
to be with his wife during her 
few days of life. 
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In their flight across the border, Lad 
wig and Ruth hide in a shepherd’s hut. 


Steiner sees his wife, is with her 
in her last hours,.but does not be- 
tray his friends. At the last moment, 
handcuffed to the Nazi agent, 
Steiner leaps through a window on 
the top floor of the hospital and kills 
himself and his tormentor 

It is Steiner's money, given after 
his death to Ruth and Kern, which 
makes it possible for them to escape 
to America. 


ALONG THE RIO GRANDE (RKO. Pro- 
ducer, Bert Gilroy. Director, Edward 
Killey.) 

This is a story about how three cow- 
boys break up a band of cattle thieves. 
The thieves steal the cattle, shoot old 
men, scare children, and ride across the 
border into Mexico. The cowboys smash 
the gang by joining it and working from 
the inside. 


HIGH SIERRA (Warner Brothers-First 
National, Producer, Jack L. Warner. 
Director Raoul Walsh.) 

A movie about a gangster who went 
out to the Sierras to “pull a big haul,” 
and who ended as gangsters usually do, 
with a bullet through his chest. Hum- 
prey Bogart. plays the lead part. This 
particular gangster is not glad he is 
in the business. The scenery of the 
Sierra Mountains, a girl, and a friendly 
little dog make him wish that he could 
settle down to a quiet, honest life. But 
he dies before he can collect the money 
for the jewelry he has stolen, and the 
hee bagi detained ee peered 
way alone. 


GO WEST (M-G-M) Producer Jack 
Cummings. Director Edward Buzzell.) 
Harpo, Groucho and Chico Marx are 

with us a ain, this time in a Wild West 

setting. There’s the usual Marx Brothers 
brand of humor— plus Indians, _bar- 
room shootings and hair’s breadth es- 
capes on trains. The time is 1870. The 
jokes, say the Marx Brothers, are 1860. 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


TWO-MINUTE MAGIC 


Mabel stepped into the taxi and closed 
the door. A voice from the corner seat 
said, “One peep out of you, lady, and I'll 
shoot!” 

Suppose you were given that sentence 
and told to write a play. Then suppose 
you were asked to act out all the parts. 
Tough cy 6g you say. But you've 
heard only half of it. Now suppose some- 
body took out a stop-watch and said, “You 
have exactly two minutes. When the bell 
rings, you will step before this microphone 
and broadcast your drama to the nation!” 
Impossible? Then tune in NBC-Red some 
Sunday night at 10:30 and hear radio’s 
latest novelty “Deadline Dramas.” : 

“Deadline Dramas” is the work of two 
clever people, Irene Wicker and Robert- 
son White. They developed the technique 
several years ago while they were working 
together in Chicago. Both have wide ex- 
perience in dramatics, Miss Wicker as “The 
Singing Lady”-on a children’s program and 
Mr. White as a screen actor and writer. 
The situations on which they build their 
plays are sent in by listeners and handed 
to them two minutes before “curtain” b 
the MC, William Fadiman. He is Boo 
Editor for MGM and his voice is remark- 
ably like that of his brother, Clifton Fadi- 
man, of NBC’s “Information Please.” 


NO TIPS ALLOWED 


You can see Fred Waring any Wednes- 
day from 12 to 2 at Horn and Hardart’s 
on Broadway at 55th Street. Fred holds 
open house cafeteria style, for music pub- 
lishers, press agents, and anybody else 
with an ax to grind. Last time we saw him 
he was balancing a bowl of soup and a 
piece of pie on a tray. 

His nightly broadcast at 7 on NBC- 
Red continues one of the most melodic 
spots in popular entertainment. Fred packs 
‘em in every night at the Vanderbilt 
Theatre on 48th Street. Although he’s on 
the air only 15 minutes, he gives the vis- 
ible audience a full hour’s performance. 


START OF A CAREER 


Franklin P. Adams, one of the “Informa- 
tion Please” smarties, decided to become 
a journalist after he met George Ade in 
1901. The famous humorist was having 
breakfast. at eleven o’clock when Adams, 
age 19, called to sell him insurance. What’s 
more, he was eating strawberries in Feb- 
ruary! Young Adams was so impressed that 
he decided then and.there to become a 


writer. 


STARS WHEN YOU BECKON 
The privilege of hearing stars like Helen 
Hayes used to be reserved for city folks. 
Now listeners in every little hamlet can 
enjoy this great actress by tuning in CBS 
Sundays at 8 p.m. Here is a half-hour well 
worth catching. 
(All times listed are Eastern Standard) 
—GRETTA BAKER 














HOW Guy Suits 
Produced the 


Hottest Flame 
in the World 


UY SUITS? first laboratory was his 

father’s drugstore in Medford, Wis- 
consin. And when he went. to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin he majored in chem- 
istry and, physics. He paid a part of his 
expenses at school by playing the clarinet 
in bands and orchestras, but in spite of 
this before he left the University he had 
his first patent,“on a device for measuring 
the moisture content of wood. 


R. SUITS didn’t stop at 

one patent. He accumu- 
lated 51 other patents in ten 
years, most of them in General 
Electric’s famous Research Lab- 
oratory, which he joined in 
1930, Experimenting with elec- 
tric arcs, working behind a 
barricade of sandbags with 
gases compressed to pressures 
as high as 25 tons per square 
iach, he soon astonished scien- 
tists by creating flames hotter than had ever been produced by man before 
nearly twice as hot as the sun’s surface! 


MPORTANT work? You bet it is! Three years ago Guy Suits was pre- 
sented with the award, “outstanding young electrical engineer of the 
year,” by Eta Kappa Nu, honorary electrical engineering fraternity. And a 
few months ago he added to his honors the important job of assistant to Dr. 
Coolidge in directing the G-E Research Laboratory. 


M** years ago the General Electric Company realized the part that 
American industry could play in providing opportunity for ambitious 
young men. This Company established one of the first industrial laboratories 
devoted to research, and it provided training courses for young mechanics 
and engineérs. The growth of General Electric is a tribute to the kind of 
young mien who came to take advantage of these opportunities, and many of 
the comforts and conveniences that we enjoy today are a result of their work. 


GENERAL “% ELECTRIC 
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Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
~ 


18. In Duich and Ou 


Bud Ferris’ idea, but the rest of 

the gang were all for it. All ex- 
cept Blimp Bonimo, who raised a howl 
of protest. 

“Gosh, don’t we have enough trouble 
with girls as it is, without getting them 
riled about finances?” Blimp demanded. 
“And now this — just when I was mak- 
ing some headway with Donalee!” 

“Well, say,” Bud laughed and i a 
Blimp on the shoulder, “there are plenty 
of girls who are strong for Dutch 
Dates!” 

“But you don’t know about Dona- 
lee —.” 

“Anyhow,” Bud went on, “this isn’t a 
criminal investigation! This is a Forum 
Club discussion just like those we've 
had before on the lend-lease bill, Philip- 
pine independence, Third Term, neu- 
trality and other current: topics. Well, 
Dutch Dates are a topic of current in- 
terest, too, and, after the Stag Club’s 
discussion the other night, this seemed 
to be a good time to air the subject.” 

“Yeah, a good time—for you! — 
nodded. “You’ve just broken u 
Bonnie. You haven't got a girll I havel 
At least, I had —I think — last time 
I heard.” ‘ 

“Well, nobody’s putting you on the 
spot,” argued Bud. “This is a Forum, 


Tees Dutch Date Forum was really 


By Gay Head 


not a Stag Club project. Shoo just hap- 
pens to be president of both organiza- 
tions, that’s all. Mac volunteered to rep- 
resent the Pros, along with Jinks, and 
Stan and Betty Gilpin are going to rep- 
resent the Cons. Say, that’s a coinci- 
dence, isn’t it? Stan and Betty, the 
steadies, both against Dutch Dates. 
You'd think — oh, well, you never can 
tell what people are gonna think. I can 
tell you this, though, pal, you'd better 
get to the Forum on time. We're using 
the gym, but everybody in school's 


. 1”? 
coming! 


_. hit it right when he prophesied 
a full house at the: Forum. The 
gym was packed with students. Shoo 
Warren, president of the Forum Club, 
presided and explained that the dis- 
cussion would be informal, as far as 
the speakers were concerned, but that, 
due to “the controversial nature of the 
subject and the amount of interest an- 
ticipated,” the audience would kindly 
reserve any expression of their opinions 
until after the meeting. 

Jinks Ferris was the first to speak for 
the Pros: “I don’t mind telling you,” 
she said, right off the bat, “I'm for 
Dutch Dates. After having two brothers 
borrow from me — well, all my life, but 
more than ever since they've been dat- 
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ust e it out for yourselves. u 

ec ae pay peg friend’s. way, 
every time you went to the movies, the 
skating rink, or the drug store, you'd 
see how it adds up. No wonder boys are 
flat-broke most of the time! 

“And, in lots of cases, the girls ac- 
tually have more to d the 
boys. I think they should spend it, too. 
For instance, if a girl has a good-sized 
allowance from her family and is goin 
with a boy - works out of fom 
and per1aps helps support his family, 
why Shouk t ihe help him by oiling 
her own way? Why shouldn’t a girl pay 
her own way, anyhow? 

“It’s more fun, I-think. You don’t 
have to worry about whether to go 
ahead and order the ham sandwich or 
play safe with a package of peanut. 
butter crackers. You don’t have to guess 
which movie he can afford. Dutch Dates 
make things even and there are no ob- 
ligations on either side. Boys would 
date oftener under a Dutch Date sys- 
tem, too, instead of going stag and leav- 
ing the girls either to go with each 
other or else sit at home and wonder 
when they're going to be asked for an- 
other date!” ' 

There was great applause, particu- 
larly from the“ boys, when Jinks. sat 
down. Betty spoke next, for the Cons: 
“Well, I don’t mind telling you, either, 
that I'd rather not have dates than to 
pay my own way. If a boy wants my 
company, then he should be willing to 

ay for the entertainment. If he can't, 
then I'd rather wait until he can. And 
you talk about boys spending all the 
money! Girls have to spend theirs on 
clothes and make-up — and parties, you 
know. The girls give all the parties, ex- 
cept for a few club dances. And we 
don’t charge the boys .admission to 
them, do we?” 

It was evident by the applause which 
followed Betty’s speech that she cer- 
tainly wasn’t without friends. When 
Mac Worth got up to speak for the 
Pros, he began, “Betty's right that girls 
do most of the entertaining at parties, 
but I doubt that what a girl spends on 


‘ parties in a year’s time would be a drop 


in the bucket to what a boy spends on 
dates in six months. 

“Now I'm not in favor of “Dutching 
it’ for every date. Boys are never going 
to breeze up to. girls and say “How 
about a Dutch Date tonight?’ That 
isn't-ASCAP, you might say! But it’s 
true that the reason boys stag so often 
is economic necessity. And if girls would 
suggest paying their own way some- 
times, I think plenty of boys would be 
— agreeable.” 

Stan spoke next for the Cons. “Put- 
ting dates on a dollar-and-cents basis is 
all wrong, according to my way of 


YOUR MANNERS 


- ing, I’ve realized how mich boys - st 
yo 
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thinking,” he declared. “It’s an admis- 
sion that we depend on our pocketbooks 
instead of our heads in entertaining our- 
selves. We aren’t tongue-tied, are we? 

“Personally, i like to sit down and 
talk to a girl once in a while, without 
the accompaniment of a sound track, 
an orchestra, or even the radio. Of 
course, I'll admit that it’s pretty hard 
to find a date-who doesn’t want-to go 

laces, but there are a few. Anyhow, 
I don’t like the idea of a girl paying my 
way — or hers, either, when she’s with 
me. I don’t want any girl I go with 
wearing — trousers!” 

Before Stan could sit down Jinks was 
on her feet, “That seems to me a ve 
silly — sense of chivalry,” she said. “Af- 
ter all, it’s companionship we want and 
you want, supposedly. Why can’t we 
discuss finances freely, instead of treat- 
ing it as a forbidden subject and play- 
ing guessing games about how much 
our date has to spend? And this idea 
that boys have to spend money in order 
to get a date is so much baloney. It’s —” 

And so the argument went on, almost 
all afternoon. On the way out of the 
meeting, Blimp caught up with Bud. 
“See there! Now I'll bet we'll all be 
about as popular as Fifth Columnists!” 

“Why what are you talking about?” 
Bud laughed. “Donalee applauded like 
everything after Jinks’ first speech.” 

“Did she?” Blim beamed. as he 
reached in his pocket and pulled out 
cne lone quarter. : 

“Boy-0-boy-o-boy! I hope she remem- 
bers that tonight!” 


NEXT WEEK: The Same Old Story 





Our Cover Picture 
The old lady with the spinning 


wheel on our cover is Mrs. Lucie 
Ouellette, of Sinclair, Maine. She 
is spinning hand-carded wool into 
yarn for the use of the 2,500 ex- 
pert crocheters and knitters of St. 
John Valley, Maine. These women, 
organized into a handicraft co- 
operative by Father D. W. Soucy, 
turn out over $350,000 worth an- 
nually of hand-made sweaters and 
other knit goods. 

They form one. of several suc- 
cessful cooperative home industries 
which have rebuilt the economic 
life of this remote rural valley. The 
complete story of the St. John proj- 
ect is told on pages 14-15 of the 
Social Studies and Combined Edi- 
tions of this issue, in “Democracy 
at Work Solving Its Problems.” 

This picture was made from a 
full-color negative by William T. 
Hoff, official photographer of La- 
Guardia Field, New York’s Munici- 
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os Used in These Tests Were: 
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What happened to Colds 
at the Main Street School 





were, during the same 
426 colds— which caused 


rok aia hale an il ais anites ak tiie 
of Vicks Plan, using 2,650 subjects, in which 
SCHOOL ABSENCES DUE TO COLDS WERE CUT THREE-FOURTHS! 


The subjects under test were divided into 
two groups — each equal, as nearly as pos- 
sible, as to number, age, sex and living con- 
ditions. For five winter months, one group 
followed their usual customs regarding colds 
—while the other group followed Vicks Plan. 

The group following Vicks Plan showed 
a record of 54.95% less sickness, and 
77.99% fewer school absences due to colds. 

Results in these tests varied for different 
groups. Some were almost unbelievably 
good; a few were actually unfavorable. In 
your group, too, results from following 
Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated in these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 


a ‘ 
ledications 


VicKS 
VA-TRO-NOL 


arranging to give it a thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 


Give Vicks Plan a Trial. Right now—while 
you're interested—fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. It will bring you, FREE, an in- 
teresting, informative booklet on The Com- 
mon Cold—a helpful classroom manual for 
teachers, and a practical home guide for 
mothers. It includes the story of these Clin- 
ical Tests, and complete directions for fol- 
lowing Vicks Plan. As long as the supply 
lasts, you may have as many as you need, 
and request, to enlist the active cooperation 
of your students and their mothers in a 
campaign against the distress and hazards 
of colds. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 2829 
122 E. 42nd St., New 


ork, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 
on The Common c 4 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 
understand that, as long as the supp-y lasts, 1 may have 
additional copies on request for use in getting the coopera- 


Cold, including the story of the School 


tion of mothers of my group. 
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WHAT'S IN A NICKNAME? 


A Good One Helps Hit the Headlines 


dribbles and hook passes, our 

schools and colleges were woe- 
fully slipshod about the way they nick- 
named their sports teams. In old 
days a team was known simply as 
Princeton or Texas or, at best, the Bears 
or the Lions. 

All that is passé today, There are 
many fans who wouldn’t go around 
the corner to see a team that boasted 
any tamer nickname than the Scarlet 
Scourge or the Vicious Vipers. If a 
school wants to get to first base with 
the press, it’s got to give the headline- 
framers something to work with, like 
“Green Wave Pours Over Purple 
Eagles.” 


Short and Snappy 


As a rule these names should be short 
and snappy. There are only a few let- 
ters that can go into a headline, and 
the editor will frequently reward a short 
name by playing it up in large type. 

Schools in search of novel nicknames 
will have tough sledding finding one in 
the animal kingdom. This source is 
pretty well exhausted. If Noah were 
alive today it would take him a thou- 
sand years to build an Ark big enough 
to house all the critters that are floating 
around in the guise of team nicknames. 

Probably half the accommodations 
would have to be reserved for Tigers 
alone, if we can go by a study the 
Durene Association of America made of 
6,000 high school nicknames. The study 
uncovered 431 Tigers, 293 aati 
222 Wildcats, and 158 Panthers. The 


Bz: in the unenlightened days of 


*BATTLING 
GATHERS” 





only two-legged hombre that appeals is 
the Indian, which 205 schools have em- 
braced as their official symbol. 

Next to four-legged themes, the ele- 
ments serve as the main source of in- 
spiration. Things having to do with the 
wind and the water are ially 
attractive. No. 158 in the “draft” idea is 
the tornado. At least a hundred schools 
call their teams by this name. Some 
schools throw in the school colors, to 
boot. 

So we have the Red Tornadoes of 
Marshall (N. C.) H. S., the le 
Tornadoes of Racine (O.) H. S., the 
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Blue Tornadoes of McCallie School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., the Golden Tor- 
nadoes of Booker T. Washington H. S., 
Miami, and the Green Tornadoes of 
Springfield (Vt.) H. S. The same sort 
of color scheme is followed with Hur- 
ricanes, Whirlwinds, Waves and Tides, 
of which there are Crimson, Green, 
Purple and Blue. 

In many schools there is a direct tie- 
up between the name of the school and 
the nickname of the teams. Practically 
every Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
for example, tags its teams with moni- 
kers like the Teddies or the Rough 
Riders. Manual high schools masquer- 
ade as Bricklayers, Bookkeepers, Toil- 
ers, Stenographers, etc., while Abraham 
Lincoln high schools usually settle for 
the Old Abes or the Railsplitters. 

Venice (Calif.) H. S. tries to paddle 
its foes in the guise of Gondoliers. 
Rising Sun (Ind.) H. S. is known as 
the Shiners, Holland (Mich.) H. S. as 
the Flying Dutchmen, John J. Persh- 
ing H. S., Detroit, as the Doughboys, 
and Patrick Henry H. S., Clev , as 
the Orators. 

In several localities the local school 
helps the Chamber of Commerce adver- 
tise its principal commodity by assum- 
ing a nickname suggestive of the vim, 
vigor and vitality of this product. Cairo 
(Ga.) H.'S. 1 its athletic foes into 
a false sense of security with the mild 
and sugary nickname of Syrup Makers. 
Seminole H. S., Sanford, Fla., is known 
as the Celery Feds, and Freeport (Iil.) 
H. S. as the Pretzels, of all things. 


Puns and Poca Dots 


Punning may be a low form of 
humor, but not when it’s done cleverly. 
Some schools have derived corking 


nicknames by punning on their regular 








The Free-Hand and 
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Now, more than ever, you owe it to yourself to make all you- 
can of every 0 ewes Fa! self development. 

echanical Drawing projects of the 
Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards offer you an excellent 


opportunity to compete for prizes and honors. The experience 
: of ‘wuildag: See 5 puis ta stem 
others is invaluable. 


Do it now! Ask your teacher about the 

iggins Memorial Awards or write us 

ars. Entries must be in on or 
20th, 1941. 


Make this term count for more by entering the 


HIGGINS Scholastic Awards 







CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., ING. 
221 MINTH STREET, BROOKLYA, Bi. Y. 





ng winning Honorable Mention ina 


1a$. MM. Hiaqgins Memorial Awards 
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names. For instance, Lovingston (Va.) 
H. S. is not bashful about advertising 
itself as the Lovebugs. What more de- 
lightful name could anybody give the 
Poca (W. Va.) H. S. teams than the 
Poca Dots? Mt. Ayr (Ind.) H. S. is 
known far and wide as the Ayredales. 

Some schools are ~ not least 
abashed at assuming a good two-fisted 
nickname, even though it may have 
somewhat adverse significance. In this 
category we have the Criminals of 
Yuma Union (Ariz.) H. S., the Mani- 
acs of Orofino (Idaho) H. S. and the 
Gorillas of Hartford Township H. S., 
Geneva, Ind. 

Kohn H. S., New Orleans, travels 
under the name of the Balls and Bats, 
while Mt. Clemens (Mich.) H. S. goes 
serenely on its way with Battling Bath- 
ers as a moniker! If Mt. Clemens were 
closer than a thousand miles to New 
York City’s famous Coney Island, we 
could understand that nickname. As it 
is, we're completely baffled. But we'll 
welcome enlightenment and your views 
on all this*in the Readers’ Forum. 


Another Touchdown 


Wide World 


G. Herbert McCracken Amos Stagg 
HONORS FOR AMOS STAGG 


Who said lite begins at 40? Sometimes 
it begins at 50, sometimes at 60 and, as 
the College of the Pacific (California) 
found out, it may even begin at 70. 

The fellow who proved it is Amos Alon- 
zo Stagg. Mr. Stagg went to Pacific ten 
years ago. After serving for 41 years as 
football coach at the University of Chi- 
cago, he was retired at what he believed 
was the ripe young age of 70. 

Refusing to take the hint that he was 
growing too old to coach football, he 
a his grip and went west. At the Col- 
ege of the Pacific he found his fountain 
of youth. In ten years at Pacific he has 
turned out the best teams in its history. 

Now close to 80 years old, but as. wily 
a strategist as ever, he is still winning blue- 
ribbons in football. Above you see him 
receiving the Touchdown Club of New 
York award for his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the gaine in 1940. The presentation 
was made by G. Herbert McCracken, di- 
rector of advertising for Scholastic, and a 
charter member of the Touchdown Club. 
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\ chalk up a double score with ~ 
ita 
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Your artwork will score double . . . if it's done on Strath- 
more Artist Papers. Strathmore makes it easier for you to do good work... 
and good work looks better on a fine paper. Try Strathmore, and notice 


your improvement. 
And you have a chance at a double prize in the Scholas- 
tic Awards... if your entry in the Art Division is on Strathmore Artist Papers. 


THE STRATHMORE AWARDS .. for the winners in the Art Division of the annual 
Scholastic Awards. These are additional awards, and not a special contest. 


first prizes for the winner of any one of the first prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore ie : 5 
second prizes {for the winner of any one of the second prizes whose 10 


work was done on Strathmore Soe ne 
third prizes for the winner‘of any one of the third prizes whose $ 

work was done on Strathmore teat cnc 5 

fourth prizes for the winner of any honorable mention whose work 

was done on Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


Writeto Dept. SC-2 for a sample book of the complete line of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


@ WEST SPRINGFIELD * MASSACHUSETTS 


PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 
“BOY DATES GIRL” 


Booklet No. 2 











How to ask for dates — and get them 

How to dress for, talk to, dance with, and 
introduce dates 

What to wear for school and “special occa- 
sions” 

How to entertain at home 

How to be up-to-date in EVERYTHING 














Get your HOME copy of the BOOKLET 
today! 





80 pages with attractive col- 
ored cover. Only 25c a copy, 
if 10 or more copies are 
ordered by one person. 35c 
for single copies. Cash with 
order. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue. 
Dayton, Ohio 











This book—recently published—has a laugh 
on every page, and a social tip in every 
laugh. It’s a running story of the adven- 
tures of a high school bunch (Central 
High), with the trimmings (even a 
favorite hangout call@d Pop’s Place) in an 


Gentle : Please send me copies 
average American town (Middlevale). ; “Bos | "9 4 


of “Boy Dates Girl” at 35c each; 10 


The manners of the characters aren’t copies at 25c each. I enclose $ 


labelled as good, bad, or indifferent. That 
would spoil the story. But you won't need 
specs to see why J is the most Addrees ceeb wasn ebebeabaecepees-< - 
girl in school, or why Tom is tral’s 
pride and joy. They know all the answers— 


Name .. 


eeeeeeeseeoaeeeeeeeereeeeeer- 
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DESIGN 
FOR 


WINNING 


Soap Box Racers 
Get Streamlined 


aren't what they used to be. The 
boys who build them and race 
them, in the annual August All 
American classic at Akron, Ohio, 
sponsored by the Chevrolet Motor 
Division, are following the trend of 
the times. They're designing sleeker, 
smarter, better-looking cars year by 
year. The pictures on this page — 
representing a span of seven years 
in racer design —strikingly show 
the contrast. The Soap Box Derby 
racer has gone streamlined since 
1933. 

Just as early typewriters, es 
machines, motor cars, and railroa 
trains look crude and ungainly when 
compared with their 1940 models, so 
do the first Soap Box Derby racers 
look clumsy when lined up beside 
their modern successors. 


Sire Box Derby racing cars 


Art on the Race Track 


And the most interesting thing 
about this change is that the racing 
cars are not more attractively de- 
signed today for appearances’ sake, 
alone. Speed is what wins races. And 
speed is what the boys build for. 
But Soap Box Derby contestants 
have <n a discovery. They have 
found that beauty can be speed’s 
helpmate. 

No rules made by the sponsors 
have insisted upon these improve- 
ments. There are rules, of course, 
but they are aimed only at insuring 
uniform regulations from city to 
city, where local elimination races 
are held prior to the finals in Akron. 
The improved appearance of the 
Soap Box Derby racers has been 
brought about very largely by the 
ingenuity of the boy builders, them- 
selves. 

Each year contestants have bene- 
fited by correcting flaws in earlier 
models. Gradually they have evolved 
sleeker, speedier cars. Studying the 
winning car of a preceding year, a 
contestant may discover a method 
of weight distribution that will make 


















These pictures show how the designs of Soap Box Derby racers have improved since 
1933. In that year, “Old Number Seven,” upper left, won the first organized Soap 
Box Derby ever held. Upper right was the 1934 winner, the first year the contest 
was sponsored on a national basis by Chevrolet Motor Division. Contrast those old 
models with the sleek and handsome speedsters shown below. Lower left was the 
winner in 1939. It was made from an old wooden table Clifford Hardesty’s mother 
was going to throw out. Model at lower right won the Charles F. Kettering Award 
for best-designed racer. Models below have flair of Hollywood custom-built jobs. 





for greater speed. He incorporates 
this improvement in his own con- 
struction plans. 

His reward may be a national 
championship. And that can mean a 
grand prize of a four-year college 
scholarship. Or victory in local 
elimination races, sponsored by 
Chevrolet dealers and local news- 
papers, can bring the designer such 
prizes as baseball gloves and bats, 
ice skates, roller skates, bicycles, and 
radio sets. 

Yet the next year another boy 
takes a critical look at a winning car. 
Perhaps he notes its angles, blunt 
nose, and square tail. “Why,” he says, 
“a little streamlining and that car 
would be speedier yet.” So he intro- 
duces modern air-flow lines to Derby 
racing. 


Better Steering and Braking 


Literally, Soap Box Derby racing 
means competition between drivers 
riding in home-made cars con- 
structed of a soap box, four wheels, 
and a steering device. Today, no car 
that gets to the national finals is so 
crudely constructed. Each is a model 
of thoughtful, informed, intelligent 


planning. 

Each year has seen the develop- 
ment of new construction details . 
Improved streamlining, more posi- 
tive steering, and new springing de- 


ed. New braking 
o been evolved. 
Some drivers have found that com- 
pressed poe makes an ideal cover- 
e 


signs have ap 
systems have 


ing or “shell” for their race cars. That 
discovery was an outgrowth of in- 
dividual experimenting. 


For Older Boys, Too 


Students older than the age limit 
of 15 are taking a part in the Soa 
Box Derby again this year throu 
Scholastic ‘Awards. One of the com- 
petitions in the arts and crafts divi- 
sion of Scholastic Awards is to 
design a Soap Box Derby racer. 
Charles M. Higgins & Co., manufac- 
turers of drawing inks, offer a total 
of $50 in cash to the three mechani- 
cal drawing students who submit the 
best designs. 

In addition, the three winners will 
be given a trip to Akron this coming 
August to. view the finals as the 
guests of the Chevrolet Motor Divi- 
sion. See the October 14, 1940 Scho- 
lastic, page 41, for rules, or write: 
Scholastic, i Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio, for free Scholastic 
Awards booklet. 

The All-American Soap Box Derby 
is much more than just a sporting 
event. In dozens of ways it offers all 


contestants both educational train- 
‘ing. and additional educational op- 


portunity. 
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KEEP CLEAN 
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FOR INTELLIGENT UNDERSTANDING 
OF WORLD PROBLEMS 


THE HEADLINE BOOKS 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











READERS’ FORUM 


(Opinions expressed here are those of 
contributers — not.of the editors.) 


Ostriches 
Dear Editor: 


I intend to launch a barrage of criti- 
cism denouncing some of America’s 
greatest hindrances to Mer foreign de- 
velopment, both political and economic 
—those persons’ generally referred to as 
isolationists. They also are obstacles on 
America’s road to complete national de- 
fense. 

These people turn their biaaks on 
every foreign issue. They absolutely re- 
fuse to see present-day dangers face to 
face. Of the present European conflict 
they will say: “Let the people of Eu- 
rope kill themselves off if they want to, 
but we Americans should keep out.” 

That may have been the right idea in 
previous struggles, but it won't work 
in 1940. Americans must realize the full 
dangers of the dictator nations to this 
nation. 

We must take a firm stand against 
these world gangsters to show them we 
are not in the least afraid of their on- 
slaught against demogracy. 

People stand up for their individual 
rights. Why shouldn’t these people as a 
unit uphold our foreign rights? I would 
have none of these isolationists. If they 
were in control of the government what 
kind of a defense would be set up? 
None! 


Valmore Provencal 
Laconia (N. H.) High School 


Soap Box Orators 
Dear Editor: 


Does America have too much free- 
dom? That question is facing the nation 
today. I believe there is as much danger 
in having too much freedom as there is 
in not having enough. 

The nation knows there is a fifth col- 
umn,- sabotage, and other menaces 
threatening our democracy: But do peo- 
ple ever stop to think that the very 
oundations of these organizations might 
be looking them in the face? 

Few people give any thought to the 
soap box speaker who is blowing~ off 
steam about the advantages of a dic- 
tatorship and the defects of democracy. 

Let us picture a man, depressed and 
worried, stopping in the park one eve- 
ning after a fruitless effort to find a job. 
He hears an orator tell of the wonderful 
opportunities, the prosperity of a dic- 
tatorship. He says that more jobs have 
been created, more money made, and 
more happiness provided for all. This 
sounds good to a man who has tried and 
failed to find security under our form 
of government. He thinks, “Why not 
try another way?” So another man joins 


(Concluded on next page) 
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PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th prizes in the Planters Peanut 
Contest which closed January 6, 1941. 


FIRST PRIZE ($25): Jim Troester, 710 S. Ohio Avenue, Sidney, Ohio, SECOND PRIZE 
($15): Charleen Korver, Orange City, Iowa. THIRD PRIZE ($10): Mary Bracken, 206 
Judah Street, San Francisco, California. 

Fourth Prizes (15 prizes of $1 each): Betty Ruth Scott, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va.; Thos. P. Neill, 2745 Park Drive, Bellingham, Wash.; B. Philip Wright, R. R. Na. 4, 
Newport, Wash.; Philip Kessler, 1379 St. Johns Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Kenneth Day, 
1611-13th Ave., Huntington, W. Va.; Janey Little, 613 Nelkgaska Ave., York, Neb:; 
Charlotte Jean Kent, 1819 West Archer St., Tulsa, Okla.; James Dunsmore, 106 Green 
St., Battle Creek, Mich.; Patty Colip, 516 West 11th St., Pueblo, Colo.; Lewis Scharf, 
Jr., 48 West Cedar St.. Denver, Colo.; Marilyn Dean, 1246 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Doris Schlichenmaier, 818 E. Gift St., Peoria, Il].; Gloria Johnson, 1227 Elati, Denver, 
Colo.; Jacqueline San, Ossian, Iowa; Jack Klinghammer, 423 North Third St., St. Charles 
Mo. 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 














ENTER THE NEW PLANTERS 
WORD - BUILDING CONTEST! 


Here’s a simple, easy contest that offers you a cash prize — and a lot of fun along 
with it! All you have to do is to list as many six letter words as you can think of 
using the letters in the words “Planters Peanuts Always Taste Good.” Just read 
the rules below — and start your list now! 


Rules 


1. Anyone under the age of 21 years hand-drawn facsimile of the label on 
may compete. the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On 











2. The object of the contest is to home address, city and state. Number 


top of first page write your name, age, . 


Pen OW < CRIES IE Bho ES 





build a list of words, containing each word and arrange list alphabeti- 


six letters, using the letters in “PLANT- 
ERS PEANUTS ALWAYS TASTE 
GOOD.” No letter may be used more 
times than appears in the above sen- 
tence. If you submit.any verbs, use only 
the first person present tense singular 
form. A word of several meanings may 
be submitted only once. Do not use 
abbreviations, contractions, proper names, 
plurals, reformed spelling, possessives, 
suffixes or prefixes. Do not use archaic 
or obsolete words, dialectic words or 
variants. Foreign words which appear in 
the English section of standard dic- 
tionaries are acceptable. Webster's new 
International Dictionary will be the 
authority. 


3. Send empty Planters Peanut bag 
or wrapper bearing a picture of 
Mr. Peanut with your entry, or send a 


cally. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 
ture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 
Editor, Room 2412, 220 East 42nd 

Street, New York, N. Y. to arrive by 

April 26th, 1941. No entries 

after that date. 


Prizes will be awarded to those 
submitting the largest number of 
correct words, Neatness will be taken 
into consideration. 

Winners will be announced in Scho- 
lastic, and Junior Scholastic, ‘May 19th, 
1941, issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 











the cause and then he starts‘a campaign, 
and little by little, the voice grows until 
it becomes a huge organization, an 
army of men driven to despair and de- 
feat, ready for dictatorship. 

You say, “But one has a right to 
his own opinions, This is a free coun- 
try. We are guaranteed freedom of 
speech by our Constitution.” Freedom 
a is a wonderful thing and 

not be taken away. But slander- 

ing our nation and attempting to over- 
throw our form of government is an- 
other thing. We cannot allow people to 
endanger our country by empty prom- 
ises, yet we cannot take away their free- 
dom of speech. What are we to do? It 
is one of America’s most pressing prob- 
lems. 

Alice J..H. : 

Will Rogers High School 

Tulsa, Okla. - 


See the following articles in the “Prob- 
lems of Democracy” series: The Bill of 
Rights and Our -Civil Liberties, Jan. 7, 
1939, p. 18-S; Freedom of Speech, As- 
sembly and Petition, Oct. 2, 1939, p. 18-S; 
Freedom of the Press, Oct. 9, 1939, p. 
18-S; Freedom of Religion, Oct. 16, 1989, 
p. 16-S. See also the following articles in 
the bare series by Harry A.-Tarr, “Build- 
ers of American caging A ohn Peter 
Zenger and Freedom of * ba Sept. 
80, 1940, >. 15; Oliver W. Holmes: Free 
Trade in Ideas, Jan. 27, 1941, p. 15. — xp. 


Courtesy for the Classics 


Dear Editor: 

It has struck me many times, and 
perce recently, that many of the 

ys and girls in school are lacking a 
common little grace called courtesy. 

The occasion was the playing of a 
piano solo by one of the pupils, a selec- 
tion which comes under the heading of 
“classical music.” The. pianist was excel- 
lent, but his performance met with an 
almost unanimous lack of attention and 
much chatter, At another time, the 
same boy played several popular selec- 
tions which were greeted most en- 
thusiastically by the same audience. 

Of course it would be interesting to 
discuss the cause of this, whether it is 
lack of training or appreciation of clas- 
sical music, or simply the trend toward 
modern “swing music.” However, what 
I was concerned with was the utter lack 
of attention on the part of the audience. 

In this democracy of ours, we do not 
refuse to listen to someone speak merely 
because we do not agree with him. By 
the same token, such wholesale inatten- 
tion on the part of the pupils toward 
the pianist in question impressed me as 
a shocking display of bad manners. 

I wonder #1 am placing tgp much 
stress on the ability to listen attentively 
as a virtue. 

Rita Siegel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





[LAUGHS] 


Who’s Yehudi? 


Yehudi is the little man who turns off 
the light in refrigerators after you shut the 
door. He also stops the radio when cars 
go under bridges. 

One of his main jobs is to make rimless 
glasses with invisible lens to read between 
the lines of the unwritten law. 

His favorite breakfast consists ‘of Ghost 
Toasties and evaporated milk. Very often 
he uses vanishing cream. 

He is well-known for breaking appoint- 


ments; he just never shows up. 
The Pine Needle, Rapid City (8. Dakota) H. 8. 


Yea, Team! 


Knute Rockne, the great football coach, 
was once called on to _ an ona 
speech at a banquet. Explaining that peo- 
ele’ always curtail tb know. what the 
coach tells his players between halves, he 

roceeded to depths vividly the atmos- 

here of the dressing room. His listeners 
becagil entranced with his magnetic per- 
sonality, as well as what he was < : 

“We are going out there and fight, fight, 
fight—and win!” Rockne chanted this 
coach’s speech. “Are you with me?” 

En masse the whole banquet room rose 


and shouted ‘as one man, “Yes!” 
Ralph Cannon in Esquire 


e 
Shakespeare on Football 


“Down, down.”—Henry IV. 

“An excellent pass."—The Tempest. 

“A touch, a touch, I do confess it.”— 
Hamlet. 

“Let him pass, but kill him rather.— 
Othello. 

“We must have bloody noses”—Henry 
IV. 


“But to the goal.”—Winter’s Tale. 
El Dorado (Ark.) Hi-Gusher 
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New Deal 


The landlady brought in a plateful of 
extremely thin slices of bread. 

“Did you cut this bread, Mrs. Smith?” 
asked Mr. Whifflepoof. 

“Yes,” snapped the landlady. 

“O. K.,” said Mr. W., “shuffle and I'll 
deal.” 

- 


Course in Economics 


Advertising Manager: “Where did you 
get this wonderful follow-up system? It 
would drag money out of anybody.” 

Assistant: “I'll say it would. It's com- 
te from the letters my son wrote me 


rom college.” 
Christian Science Monitor 


* 
Lament 


I wish I were a kangaroo 
— his funny stances 
I'd have a place to put the junk 


My girl hands me at dances. 
The Interlude, South Bend (Ind.) H. 8. 


* 
Down on ‘the Farm 


Visitor: “So you run a duck farm. Busi- 
ness picking up?” 
Farmer: “No, picking down.” 


Commerce Gusher 








= doz. Sterling Silver $3 
doz. Ring Ne. R 525 SterlingSiiver 
per doz. ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADG 
112A Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 
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WORLD’S Biggest and Best Stamp Offer. 


Seven different Sets of Stamps including Commemors- 
tives Bi-cslors and Semi-Postals, Regular Price 50e. 
Only 10¢ (with Approvals). FRIENDLY FILATELISTS. 
Box 44288 Phila. Pa ° 





Ask Your Coach to 
Enroll Your School 


You and your friends may 

’ her yy in the 1941 Scho- 
ic Ice Skating Tournament if 
your school is enrolled by your 
director of physical education. 

Trophies will be awarded 
free to the winners in each 
school. Tournaments may be 
held for either boys or girls, or 
for both. If two tournaments are 
held, two trophies will be 
awarded. 

All your coach has to do is to 
register your school by writin 
to Scholastic. He should tell us 
whether the tournaments will be 
for boys, or for girls, or if both 

- will be held. School enrollment 
should be given, and the ap- 
proximate date of the tourna- 
ment. 

Each school controls its own 
four events, and awards five 

ints to the winner, three points 
or second place, and one point 
for third place. The skater with 
the highest point score is the 
winner. 

There are no entry fees. This 
rogram is co-sponsored _b 
Rcholaabie: and he makers of 
Nestor poses ice skates, Any 
high school in the country may 
participate. 

Show this to your athletic di- 
vector today. 

















SANFORD’S INK 
always flows freely 
mever clogs a pen 


Ink, like any other good product, 
can be mistreated—such as leaving 
the bottle uncapped when not in use. 
Evaporation then takes place and the 
ink becomes thicker, because the 
color, acid and iron in ink are in 
solution, and when the water evap- 
orates the remaining solution is 
heavier than it should be. Always 
keep your ink bottle capped when 
not in use. 

Get a bottle of Sanford’s today, the best ink 
for every pen and penman. Also send for the 
interesting free booklet, “Some Things You 
Should Know About Inks’. Sanford Ink 
Co., 116 Wooster St., New York; 846 W. 
Congress St., Chicago. 


SANFORD'S 

















Be a live wire. Don’t let others win all 
the plums! Get busy and enter the popular 


SCHOLASTIC ART CONTEST 


You can win as high as $80 for a single 
drawing! Read the list below. 


ADVERTISING ART 


Three cash prizes are offered to High School 
Students — $50, $25, $10. Four prizes of 
$4 PRANG Tempera Color Sets for best 
-~vork in Advertising. 


PICTORIAL ART 


Thirteen cash prizes —$50, $25, $15, Ten 
fourth prizes of $2.50 each for best work 
in Pictorial Arts. 


SPECIAL AWARD. Prize winning entries using 
heme PALET products will win an EXTRA 
award. 


DON’T WAIT TOO LONG. SEND YOUR ENTRY 
IN THIS WEEK. 


Write for Folio of helpful NEW Suggestions 
—“WINNING ART IDEAS”—It’s Free. 
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The Cement of Democracy _- 


An Editorial 


RALEIGH, N. C., Jan. 25 (AP 


. T. Walton, sixty years old, a Wake County farmer, takes his jury duty 


).— 
seriously. Since last Monday he has walked twelve miles to court and twelve miles home every day. To get to 
court on time he had to rise at 4:30 a. m. For his total hike of 120 miles he will receive traveling expenses of five 


cents a mile—six dollars in all. 


LD Mr. Walton may never 

never receive any more 

publicity than this brief 
newspaper paragraph which ap- 
peared last week. But it is fame 
enough. He is a great American 
citizen, though he probably 
would be surprised if anybody 
told him so. Too poor to own a 
car, yet considers it his duty, at 
great trouble and effort to him- 
self, to take an active share in the process of 
carrying out justice in a democracy. More than 
likely, if asked why he did it, he would reply 
in somewhat the same matter-of-fact words as 
did William S. Knudsen, the immigrant Danish 
boy who came to this country 41 years ago, rose 
to be head of one,of its largest corporations, 
General Motors, at a fabulous salary, and gave 
it up to become production chief of the national 
defense effort at a dollar a year. “This country 
has been good to me,” said Mr. Knudsen, “and 
I'd like to do what I can for it.” 

These men are both prime examples of a qual- 
ity without which democracy, or any other social 
enterprise, goes to pieces. What is it? 

Not long ago two thousand high school stu- 
dents in forty different schools were asked to 
write brief statements of what the term “democ- 
racy” means to them. They were given only a few 


_minutes to write their answers. The replies were 


anonymous, and completely uncoached. 
Nine out of ten students had reasonably def- 


-inite ideas about the subject, while ten per cent 


were vague, confused, or parrot-like. But of the 
90 per cent who gave clear definitions, over two 
thirds defined democracy solely as a system of 
rights and liberties. Fewer than one third in- 
dicated that in a democracy citizens have obliga- 
tions as well as privileges. Apparently they hadn't 
learned through their own experience that 
“every privilege entails a corresponding duty, 
every authority a responsibility, every responsi- 
bility an accounting.” 
Unfortunately, most of our popular notions of 


TBAT 


democracy have to do with “pub- 
lic” or “political” activities car- 
ried on by people over 21 years 
old. Voting, for instance, or 
attending town meetings, or pay- 
ing taxes, or obeying the laws. 
There’s nothing wrong with 
these things, of course. They're 
indispensable to government “of, 
for, and by the people,” and 
most certainly every one who is 
eligible should practice them cheerfully. 

Students live every day in a whole network 
of relationships with other people, not only in 
their classrooms, but in extracurricular activities, 
in community affairs, in their- homes, their 
churches and their organized recreations. In all 
of these they can either learn to exercise respon- 
sibility, or they can run away, from it — get out 
of as much work as possible, never volunteer for 
service, never take the lead in a group, and al- 
ways take the line of least resistance when it 
comes to any exertion. 

In a school in Iowa, students in the industrial 
arts classes elect their own shop foreman. Every 
six weeks a new foreman is chosen, and he has 
definite responsibilities and authority. He also 
appoints other students to such jobs as tool-room 
keeper, attendance checker, and safety man. 
Student committees plan the work with the 
teacher. In many schools each class has a student 
president and vice president. If the teachers are 
unexpectedly called away, these officers step 
right up and conduct the recitations, discussions, 
and laboratory work without the slighest inter- 
ruption. They are proud of the fact that they do 
not have to be “watched.” 

These are all good plans, and sensible students, 
will appreciate and take advantage of them. By 
such little experiences, from day to day, young 
people develop that sense of responsibility which 
the old farmer and Mr. Knudsen have. People 
who lack it will not enjoy their privileges of 
freedom long. For responsibility is the cement 
that holds democracy together. 


MAUNA eccentric 
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Diogenes Said: 











Among the most com- 
mon of the day-dreams in 
which man indulges is that 
visualizing a time when he 
will have met all his obli- 
gations toward those who 


depend on him. 


And with this dream 
comes the hope that it will 
be realized. 


One of his most effective 
allies in this effort is life in- 
surance, for he knows that 
when he has acquired 
enough of it, the security of 
his loved ones is assured. 


cation, Harvard University 
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: “Your ‘entry may win a. $ 7 te 
> VALUABLE AWARD 


‘Sy AND SCHOLARSHIP: 





Gcvouayric ‘AwAnns— America’s most important national _com- 
‘petition for high school students—offets you the oppretsnity 


not, dnlvite win’a worthwhile cash prize, or a valuable scholar- 


ship; but to obtain national recognition of* your talent. Entries 
Will be judged by leading*authorities in the artworld, and the 
‘best work will be exhibited ithe famous Camegie Galleries, 
Carmegie Institute, Pittsburgh” a 
© Start now td take -advantagésef the opportunities offered ‘by 
Beholastic Awards. “Remeriber that your entry must be sent to 
arrive in the hands ofthe jury ndb later than March 25, 1941.* 
Complete rules are in the October. 14, 1940 issue of Scholastic. 
If you do not have.a copy, write for- booklet to Scholastic, 430 
Kinnard Aye., Dayton,.Qhio. 

Oi Painting Awards, -Prizes for paintings in oil. 


American. Crayon® Conipany Awards — The American 
Crayor Company offers prizes for pictorial work in water color, 
crayons, tempera, daa. payons, dry chalk painting, or pastel. 


, Also prizes fof advertising art. 


Charles M. Higgins & Company. Ajwards — Charles M. 
Higgins & Company, Inc, offéts prizes for free-hand drawings 
in: ing iiks. Two groups: colored inks and black imk. Also 
at for méchanical drawings: (1) Combat plane; (2) All- 

‘American Soap Box Derby Racer; (3) for best-mechanical draw- 

ing in classroom work. Send for-folder. 

All-American Soap Box Derby Asward—The Chevrolet 

Motor y offers special prizes to. winners of thé Higgins 

Mechanical Drawing Awards. 

Sanford Ink ‘Company: Awards—The-Sanford Ink Com- 

pany offers prizes for work in the spatter“ink technique. 

Venus Drawing Pencil Awards — The. American Pencil 

Company offers prizes for pencil drawings. 

C.. Howard Hunt Awards . The C. Howard Hunt -Pen. Com- 
ny offers prizes for’ work done witha pen. Two. groups: for 
ttering and drawing. Also prizes for prints from linoleum blocks. 

Prints Awards--Prizes for woodcuts, wood engtavings, litho- 

graphs, etchings oF drypoint -prints. he 

Fabric Design -Awards— Prizes offered for désigns using 








. The Famous Carnegie Museum and Art at , Camegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Co-Sponsors of Local | = 
° Local exhibitions before the national. judging will beyteld in mary parts Z the country.” If Rca 
you ‘live in these sections, send your entries to thi gal sponsor, and to Pittsburgh: ’ 
** cess 4 gt . ' 
R. H. Macy & Company RoBERTSON’S - CouriERY W. M. Wurrngy &*Con c= 
New York, N; Y. South Bend, Indiana ey me Horen . : Albany, New Y “ir 
For Greater.New York For Northern Indigna and z Indiana ; “For Albany, Trog, Seh@nectady, - 
; South West Michigan Bor Southern Indiana 4 Cohoes and Rensselaer - 
L. BAMpeRcen: & on. Haney S. MANcHEsrex, Inc. Tas. Wa. H. Brock ‘Go. ~ -@ - Younxers}  _ 
Newaik;"N. J. Madison, Wisc: ays oe ae Des Moines, Sak er 
For the State of New Jersey For Western Wisconsin “For Central Indiana } For Polk : x 
Sacz-ALLen Co: E..W. Epwarps & Sen. -» Myens . Bros. é 
Hartférd, Conn. N.Y. ae prit iil. 
Fot Connecticut For Southern Tinois 















tem ra, water colors; crayons, painting crayons or any similar 
medium, suitable for development in cotton, rayon or silk. Two 
groups: dress materials and neckties. 


Costume Design Award pits dtiaced in six separate com- 
petitions for the best designs for girls’ clothes. Ms 


Weldon Roberts Awards — Weldon Roberts Rubber ‘Com- 
pany offers prizes for a. billboard design. , 


Royal Portable Typewriter Awards — Prizes for counter 
cards advertising Royal Portable Typewriters. : 
Sculpture Awards -— Prizes for work in round or relief, 
modelled, carved or cast. Ceramic Sculpture Awards—Prizes fot 
kiln-fired work in round or relief. Ceramics Awards—Prizes for 
kiln-fired objects.- Metal Craft Awards—Prizes for: (A) Jewelry; 
(B) Other metal -work: 


Industrial Design Awards-—Prizes for designs of manufac- 
tured objects in ‘everyday use. 

Strathmore Paper Company Awards — The Strathmore 
Paper Company offers. a ep meaty award to winners of 
prizés.in any division 6f Scholastic Awards whose work is’ done 
on Strathmore. Artist Papers or Boards. 


Photogra Award (A) Prizes for amateur photographs. 
Ba cies ners offered by the Weston Electrical. Instru- 
.. makers of Weston ure Meters. (B) Prizes of- 


ment 
fered by Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. for pictures taken 
with tisé“of artificial lighting. Supplemen offered by 


the Kalart Compariy, makers of the Kalart Microniatic Flash. 


NOTIFICATION OF WINNERS 


The Student-Achievement Number of Scholastic, May 12, 1941, 
will list all sw of scholarships, prizes and honorable men- 
tions in Schelpe Avvards 


SING DATE: MARCH 25, 1941 







,. ‘Ship entries to Scholasti¢ Awards Art Committee, 
“of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. - 
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